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by Marte the Mes! of te Usted Sty 
Great Britain and Germany, and employed in Insane, Inebriate, 


used Valentine's Meat J nice with gratifying results in several 


Pers 


Case oF aged. 35; Tout an enor- 
mous quantity of blood ; hemmorrhage was checked, but patient sank rapidly 
from exhaustion; stimulants only gave temporary relief, on account of inability 
to replace lost blood. Gave a mixture of Meat-Juice and water, 1 to 12, two 
every ten minutes. - Patient revived, pulse reappeared, respiration 
- less sighing and more regular ; “and by. continuing the treatment until two bottles 
had been taken, she was restored, and is to-day.a hearty, healthy WODTAD, . | 

He also gives a case of cholera-infantum, and adds: aS | 

In both cases:the peculiar merit of the Meat-Juice lay 7” its being able to 


_ supply a circulating medium as near in character to the blood as can be well ob- 


tained. It is ready for osmosis whether in the stomach, upper or lower bowel. 
It is an excellent thing to give by rectal enema, with or without brandy. ee 
‘I use it daily in oe a and — practice, and feel that I cannot recom- 


mend it too 


inthe British Med.- 


Journai, De- 
cember 15th, 1883: 
Q 


would advise 


every country prac- 


titioner to always &, 
cafry in--obstetric. 
cases a bottle of 
 VALENTINE’S 


[have used large- 
VALENTINRE’S 
and 
_ consider it the best 
of these (mea 
. preparations, 


was used by the 


lamented Presi- | 
dent Garfield dur- 


Gzorcr H. 
M. B.C. S., 


FOO 


ing hislong illness 


and he derived 
great benefit from 


use.—- ROBERT 


M: D. 


a?) 


WALTER R. LAMBUTH, 


New York. 


I prescribe VaL- 
ENTINE’S MERAT- 
Juics daily, and 
like it better than 
any preparation of 
- the sort I haveever 
used.— J. MARION | 
SIMS, M.D, 


| Hamburg. 
© ..VALENTINE’S 
Z Mrat-Juick has 
- © been used for the 
| benefit of the Chol- 
© era patients in the 
Cholera Barracks. 
The strengthenin 
and nourishing ef- 
a fects of VALEN- 


TINE’S MEAT-JUICE 
| wa est, as it was nec- 
Poparaton tre ox \ essary to introduce 
reedylor immediate absorp-- ties of it at a time 
tion. into the weak 
stomach.—Dr. 
HERM KUMMELL, 
Physician-in-Chief 
of the Marine ffos- 
_ pital, 


in Shanghai—A. s. ‘Watson & Co., Lurrren, 


16 Road, ‘Shanghai 
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2. 


Editorial 


SLOWLY but surely the influence of the Edin- 
The Hationm burgh Conference has been spreading, and at 
ere ae last has reached the China Mission Field in full 
force. A vital link between the Missions in China and the spirit 
and outlook of that ecumenical gathering has at last been estab- 
lished. The tremendous amount of careful work done in plan- 
ning for and carrying through the five conferences that preceded 
the National Conference just held resulted in such a focussing 
of thought on pressing problems that decisions were reached 
that can hardly fail to be accepted as desirable solutions. A 
vital need was met in this opportunity to sum up our forces, 
realize the progress made, and secure a perspective that shall 
enable us to adjust ourselves for the doing of the greater things 


- now apparent. The Conference laid emphasis on the fact that 


the time has not yet come for the Boards and Missions to 
decrease their efforts or lessen their support, and that the 
future development of Chinese Christian workers and resources 
is to be used not to lighten the responsibility of churches at 
home but to supplement their.efforts so as to more adequately 


meet the actual needs. A spirit of readiness for united advance 


marked the entire Conference, coming to fruition in the last 
session 1na Clarity of vision which made easy the necessary 


adjustments. This practical unanimity in the Conference, 


however, could not have been reached without the pre-ex- 
istence of a growing spirit of unity which, even though it was 
heretofore only partially realized, has yet made itself felt. The 
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National Conference has summed up the ideals of the entire 
missionary body and, in the China Continuation Comunittee, : 
has left an organization far in advance of any yet in exist- 
ence, to carry thein out. 

THOSE who formed the plans for this series of con- 
ferences are to be commended for their foresight 
in limiting the attendance at each of the sectional 
conferences to from sixty to eighty persons. While there would 
undoubtedly have been a certain advantage if a larger number of 
missionaries and of Chinese Christians could have shared in the 
benefits of the meetings, it is more than probable that any 
considerable increase in the attendance would have seriously 
hampered the conferences in attaining the objects they had in 
view. Not only did the limiting of the number of delegates lessen 
greatly the cost of the meetings and interfere less with regular 
mission work ; but it facilitated a more intimate acquaintance 
between the delegates; it led to a freer and more frequent par- 
ticipation in the discussions on the part of the Chinese as well as 
of the foreigners who desired to take part ; it did away entirely 
with the distractions that come from a floating attendance, and 
from the handicap resulting from speaking to a gallery. The 
conferences were strictly working conferences. Apart from the 
brief opening paper, by which each of the main topics was 
introduced, speeches were limited to four minutes each, and 
there was a manifest desire 01 the part of all to pack as much 
experience as possible into the hours spent together. 

The task of selecting the delegates was far from being 
an easy one and tle Committees of Arrangement deserve the 
thanks of all for their untiring efforts in seeking to make the 
conferences truly representative of the Christian forces in China. 
In each area the Missions and the Churches were asked to elect 
one or more delegates, according to their size and to the number 
of societies working in the area covered by the particular con- 
ference. From one-half to two-thirds of the delegates were 
thus chosen. ‘The remainder were co-opted by the Committees 
of Arrangement after making a careful study of the lists of 
delegates selected by the Missions and the Churches, and of the 
names proposed by representatives of the Home Boards. It was 
possible in this way to insure that no important society, or 
Church, or form of work was left out, and to keep the desired 
proportion of Chinese members. 
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In the selecting of the delegatesto the National Conference 
it was found advisable to follow the same general plan. About 
two-thirds of the delegates were elected by the sectional con- 
ferences, and the rest were chosen by the Central Business Com- 
mittee in consultation with others. ‘The Conference was to have 
been limited to eighty persons. The correspondiag Conference 
in India had only fifty-seven members. It was, however, found 
impossible adequately to represent the many different interests 
without increasing the number considerably, aud the Conference 
actually numbered one hundred and fifteen regular delegates. 
Several others had been appointed, but were detained at the last 
moment by illness or press of work. | 

It will be interesting to know what impression 

the conferences made upon the Chinese dele- 
gates, and what is to be their influence upon 
the Chinese Christian community. There is no doubt, 
whatever, that the participation of the Chinese in these meetings 
produced a profound impression upon all of the foreign dele- 
gates. Some were surprised, and all were rejoiced at the 
ability, the earnestness of conviction, the mature thought, and 
tlie sound judgment which they brought to the debates. All 


The Chinese 
Delegates. 


must have felt that a new day has dawned in the work of | 


Christian Missions in China. ‘‘We know to-day,’’ says Dr. J. 
C. Gibson, ‘‘as never before, that the Chinese Church is richly 
gifted in its leaders. Such men do not need to plead with us 
to.gzve them the control of the Church life. It is theirs already 
by the gift of God.’?’ We must, indeed, give thanks to God for 
this new revelation of the hold that Christianity has taken 
upon the lives of many of China’s ablest sons and daughters. 
Missionary work will no longer be just as it has been. The 
foreigner need not feel that the whole burden of responsibility 
for the work rests on hisshoulders, God has raised up Chinese 
men and women able to share even the heaviest responsibilities 
in Church, school, and hospital, and in this joint bearing of the 
load there can be no doubt that it will become lighter and that 
a more rapid advance will be made possible. If the missionary 
body read aright the lessons of these conferences, we shall 
hear in the coming years less talk of the ‘independence of the 
Chinese Church.”’ | 

At several of the sectional conferences, one of the ablest 
of the Chinese pastors reminded us that there are three stages 
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in missionary work in every land. In the first, while the 
Church is in its infancy, and few Christian leaders have arisen 
from among the native community, the Mission takes the 
initiative in everything, and bears the entire burden. The 
second is the period of co-operation, in the largest use of that 
word. The third is the period when the Church has become — 
truly indigenous and the Mission is no longer needed. He 
then pointed out that the Chinese Christian leaders recognized 
that we are just at the beginning of the second period. It is 
a great thing for us all to remember, and in the spirit of 
Christian love and of mutual understanding to thank God that 
he has called us to be the friends and fellow-workers of such a 
noble band of men and women. | | 


* 


WE have been able to give only extracts from 
the Findings of the Conference. These, however, 
are later to be put in full into the hands of the 
missionaries. In these Findings certain positions accepted by 
the Conference appear to us to have a significance of their 
own. It was strongly felt, for instance, that the Chinese 
Churches must in the future have a greater share than ever in 
the control and direction of Christian work in China. This not 
only in respect to what is financed and supported by themselves, 
but also in the work supported by resources from abroad. 
It is anticipated that Chinese influence will be felt from now 
on as possibly never before. Again, the Findings reiterate the 
necessity of an increase in the scale of support of Chinese 
Christian workers. Standards here are rapidly changing as 
elsewhere. Yet it was recognized that this is not the 
chief incentive to Christian service ; the call to Christian effort | 
must be played in the key of heroism—the cry of a needy 
country for sacrificial service. Attention was concentrated on 
the unoccupied portions of the field ina most telling way. We 
do not need to wait for the scientific survey of the whole field, 
now called for, before proceeding to take steps to meet the 
needs of the places most destitute of Christian work. There 
appeared also a tendency in the direction of having Christian 
schools af lower grades supported and controlled mainly by the 
Chinese. The idea at the back of this seems to be that the mission 
cannot do it all, and that concentration for the perfecting 
of the higher branches of educational work will make for the — 


Some Leading 
Principles. . 
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greatest efficiency under the circumstances. One other thing 
stands out clearly, a definite call for an evangelistic campaign 
that shall take the whole of China into its purview. With 
this all will sympathize, and, for some practical plan of speedily 
carrying it out, all will pray. 


No conference ever yet fulfilled all the ex- 
pectations of its friends; yet no conference, 
animated by the proper spirit, is a failure. 

While the principal gains of this Conference may develop 
along lines not at present prominent in the minds of those who 
composed it, yet certain permanent results are already evident. 
‘he Home Base has for some time been in doubt as to whether 
certain tendencies on the Mission Field were superficial move-— 
ments or genuine developments in mission policy.. Such 
doubts will find their answer in the Findings of this Con- 
ference. A consensus of missionary opinion has been evolved, 
through a series of conferences, that make it more: really 
representative of what the majority of missionaries are thinking 
than that put forth in any conference in China ever held 
before. Again, the deeper sympathy and appreciation between 
Chinese and Western workers, which is one of the principal - 
effects of the Conference, silence the questionings which have 
sometimes made themselves heard as to whether or not the West- 
ern brother is willing to recognize his Chinese colleague as an 
equal in the fullest sense of the word. The day of Chinese 
leadership has come and we welcome it. Then, too, an or- 
ganization now exists—the China Continuation Committee— 
which, while it has no power to enforce its decisions, yet need 
not fear that it cannot represent the missionary body in the 
consideration of general problems, and may confidently expect 
that its advice will carry with it great weight. The China 
Continuation Committee isan asset in which the whole mission- 
ary body is interested and which will grow in value. Last but 
not least there has come a vision of the needs of China 
as a whole that will at once make us better fitted to meet 
it, for only they who see a task in all its bearings can ade- 
quately plan for it. We stand now where we can plan on 
broader lines than ever before. Above all, these gains are of 
permanent value, because they are the promises of greater 
things. | 


Some Permanent 
Gains. 
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THE chief hindrance in the past to closer federa- 
tion among the various communions has been the 
idea that each must GIVE UP something before 
anything very practical could result. With respect to this the 
Conference struck a clear and, in a measure, distinct note. 
‘The whole cause of Cliristian unity seems to have gotten beyond 
this difficulty without settling it, because apparently it does 
not for the present need to be settled. There is a plane of 
Christian unity where, for the present, some things can be left 
unsettled. Most clearly was it realized that each communion 


The Seasis 
of Union. 


has made its contribution to the sum total of truth thus far 


discovered. ‘There is no need to reduce our beliefs to the 


“least common denominator.’’ Indeed, as Dr. Mott stated, 


it is the largest possible synthesis that is needed, and this not 
only with respect to the things for which the denominations 
have stood in the past, but also with respect to the future. 
For no communion has yet completed its contribution, and 
we are now realizing the importance, for the finishing of our 
tasks, of the things we can do together, and which do not 
involve questions of conscience. So there is growing up a new 
ideal which does not, certainly for the present, involve elimina- 
tion. For the further contributions of the different communious 
to the planting of Christianity in China can be made better 
and with greater effect if all move together. ‘Therefore by 
‘‘union’’ or ‘*federation’’ none stand to lose, but all to gain, 
for what each gives will count for more when added to the 
rest. Wecanthus place needed emphasis upon the fundam- 
ental truths we hold in common, and which are certainly as 
important as those on which we differ. ‘This the more so since 
it seems to be generally acknowledged that the facts which 
are part of our common faith are sufficient for salvation, and it 
is for the moral, physical, and spiritual salvation of the Chinese 
people that we need tocombine our resources and work together. 

WE hope that before another issue of the 
RECORDER reaclies our readers, China will 
have formed a constitution and chosen a 
President ; though when we consider all the difficulties to be 
met and overcome, and when we remember the many dis- 
appointments of the past, we are not too sanguine. Young 
China has yet much to learn as to the necessity of making 
haste slowly. Though notably the most patient people in the 


China’s Presidential 
Election. 
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world, the new spirit which prompted the Revolution, and 
which has-made it a success so far, has not yet learned the 
elements of stability, nor of how great national reforms are to 
be achieved. Not seeing everything eventuate according to 
their desires they resort to the common Chinese expedient of 
villifying those highest in authority. When floods break the 
dykes and desolate the country, the officials are blamed and 
perhaps punished. And so, because Yuan Shi K‘ai has not 
succeeded in effecting a loan, and in many other instances 
failed of doing the impossible, he is roundly berated and con- 


_ sidered by many as unfit for the office of President. We trust, 


however, that better counsels will prevail with the majority, 
and that the only ‘‘strong man’? whom China has so far 
seemed to be able to produce may soon be the duly elected 


President of the Republic. 


THE January issue of the Amerzcan Journal of 
The Liberal Theology contains an article by Professor E. 
Movement and | 
Missions. C. Moore, of Harvard University, on ‘* The 
Liberal Movement and Missions.’’ ‘The writer 
admits that ‘‘for the missionary achievements of the nineteenth 
century, the churches described as orthodox have been almost 
solely responsible.’? But mission problems have changed 
somewhat owing to the “fuller appreciation of the relation of | 
religion to life, and of this life and world to religion.’? ‘The 
missionary, therefore, like the Christian worker at home, 
can no longer confine himself to the problem of spiritual 
uplift dnd pay no attention to the environment which has 
so much to do with retarding or enhancing efforts put forth 
for the welfare of the soul. The author feels that under 
modern conditions ‘‘it is the men and churches of the most 
liberal view which have most to contribute to the solution of 


the missionary problem as this problem now stands in every 


country which we can name.” We shall not all, of course, be 
able to follow the author this far, yet we must admit that 


there is a place on the modern mission field for both the 


‘conservatives’? and the ‘‘liberals.’? In order to bring about 
a better appreciation of this fact we advise a careful reading of 
the article in question. It isa constructive statement along the 
line of linking up with mission work an element in the churches 
that has been inclined to stand aloof because it has not been 


understood and has not understood the part that it might play. 
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The Sanctuary 


“The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much.’— 


St. James v: 16. 


“ For where two or three are gathered together 1n my Name, there am I 
in the midst of them.'’—St. Matthew xviii: 20. 


PRAY 


That the more comprehensive sur- 
vey of Christian work in China which 
is to be made may result in more 
adequate plans to reach the whole of 
China, (P. 221.) 


“For that unity of all Christia‘1s for 
which our Word Himself prayed, 
that the world may know and receive 
Him as God, the Son, the Saviour of 
all mankind.’’ (P. 221.) 


That the Church now being devel- 
oped in China, may become truly 
indigenous. (P. 222.) 


That all Christians, to whom is 
entrusted the education of thé Chinese 
youth, may be so filled with the spirit 
of Christ, and the passion for His 
Kingdom, that they may be enabled 
to impart this spirit and this pass‘on 
to their students. (P. 225.) 


That the Church of Christ may tage 
advantage of the unprecedented op- 
portunities which are afforded it to- 
day to influence all classes of society. 


(P. 224.) 


That speedy plans be made to de- 
velop the three or four Christian Uni- 
versities called for by the Conferences, 
and that strong union theological and 
medical departinents be developed in 
connection with each. (P. 226.) 


That the formation of a Chinese 
Women’s Alliance may be hastened 
and that all departments of women’s 
work may be thereby greatly 
strengthened. (P. 229.) 


For all measures that shall be taken 
to create a Christ’an literature more 
adequate to the great needs of the 
present day. (P. 230) 


That the spirit of Christian union 
and the larger amount of co-operation 
in Mission and Church work which 
already exist may be greatly strength- 
ened and extended by plans which 
were made at these Conferences. 


233.) 


(P. 


of Thy Holy Name. 


For the officers and members of 
the China Continuation Committee, 


that they may be guided and strength- 


ened by God for the important work 
been eutrusted tothem, (P. 
218. 


A PRAYER FOR THE SPREAD OF 
THE CHURCH 


Enlarge Thy kingdom, O God, and 
deliver the world from the dominion 
and tyranny of Satan. Hasten the 
time, which Thy Spirit hath foretold, 
when all nations whom Thou hast - 
made shall worship Thee and glorify 
Thy Name. Bless the good endeav- 
ours of those who strive to propagate 
the truth, and prepare the hearts of 
all men to receive it: tothe honour 


AMEN, 


GIVE THANKS 


That the blessing of God has been 
so richly manifest in the series of 
conferences that have just been held. 


For the ability, the earnestness of 
conviction, the ample knowledge, and 
the alertness of mind, manifested by 
the Chinese delegates, and for their 
unswerving loyalty to Jesus Christ. 


(P. 215.) 


For the evident desire of all the 
delegates to bring: abont a closer co- 


‘ordination of the Christian forces in 


China, and for the formation of the 
China Continuation Committee to 
further this object. (P. 218.) 


For the opportunity the confer- 
ences have afforded the Missionary 
Body and the Chinese Church leaders 
to review the work they are doing, 
and to make more comprehensive 
plans for the future. 


That such large numbers of Govern- 
ment school students have responded , 
to the Christian appeal during the . 
past two months and that the edu- 
cated youth of the country is open, 
as never before, to Christian in- 
fluences. 
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Contributed Articles 


The Continuation Committee’s National 
Conference in China 


HE Conference met in Shanghai from March rith to 
March 14th inclusive. The first session was held in 
the banquet hall of the Astor House Hotel, where all 

the delegates lived, with the exception of a few resident 

in Shanghai, the entire expense being met by friends of 
the Edinburgh Continuation Committee. After the opening 
session the time from noon on Tuesday to the afternoon 
of Wednesday was given up to committee meetings. ‘The 
entire delegation was divided into eleven committees under 
the following heads :—Occupation, Chinese Church, Chinese 
Christian Leadership, the Training of Missionaries, Christian 
Education, Christian Literature, Medical Missionaries, Evangel- 
ization, Co-oper tion, Woman’s Work, and Editing Findings. 
These committees met in the Astor House Hotel; the main 
sessions of the Conference, however, were held in the Martyrs’ 
Memorial Hall. Here very careful arrangements had been 


made, each delegate being seated at a table, so that it was - 


possible to write if necessary, and the entire delegation being so 
arranged around a common centre that both the platform and 
every speaker could be seen by all. One hundred and fifteen 
delegates were present. In addition, there were the following 
visiting delegates :— | 

Rev. Cyril Bardsley, Secretary Church Missionary Society, 


London. 
Rev. F. Baylis, M.A., Secretary Church Missionary Society, 
London. 


Rev. J. H. Franklin, D.D., Secretary American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 

Rev. Henry Haigh, D.D., Secretary Wesleyan Missionary 
Society, London. 

Mrs. John R. Mott, National Board of Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, Montclair, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


Woman’s work was represented by twelve women delegates 
of whom three were Chinese. The Conference was inter- 


Nore.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 
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continental and inter-denominational, some thirty-five different | 
missionary societies being represented, and the British and Con- 
tinental, American, and Chinese delegations being nearly equal. 
The delegates were appointed in two ways. Many were 
elected by the five sectional conferences previously held. Others 
were for various reasons co-opted. Great care was taken to 
insure the presence of those who shonld thoroughly represent 
the different phases of the work as well as the positions of differ- 


ent communions. The Conference was thus practically made 


up of experienced experts, all of whom were tremendously 
interested in vital phases of mission work. In consequence, 


nothing that was done can be charged up to enthusiasm alone, 


for the method of securing delegates made possible such a 
massing of experienced judgement on modern problems as to 
insute trustworthy decisions. 

A special word must be said about the Chinese leaders; 
in numbers they were about one-third of those present, but 
their influence in the Conference must not be measured by the 
proportionate size of their delegation. Three of the chairman- 
ships of committees were held by Chinese delegates, one of 
these being Dr. Mary Stone who presented the report on 
woman’s work. The work done by the Chinese delegates both 
in committees and in debate was equal to that of their foreign 
colleagues. 

The Conference was unique in several features. For the first 
time full representation was allowed to the Chinese arm of 
the Christian forces in China. Again, the committee work was 
done first, the Conference acting on nothing except committee 
reports. ‘These reports were prepared after consideration of | 
the reports of the five sectional conferences dealing with the 
topic assigned to any particular committee: in addition atten- 
tion was paid to the resolutions of the Centenary Conference and 
the Findings of the Edinburgh Conference when such dealt 
with the topic under consideration. This meant that each 
general topic acted on by the Conference was considered prac- 
tically five times ; three times in open conference and twice in 
committee. In consequence, witha few exceptions, every dele- 
gate present had already thought through, to a large extent, upon 
the main topics considered by the Conference. The speeches 
were noted for their brevity. To these a three minute limit was 
given, but only once or twice was it necessary to ring the bell. 
Divisions also were infrequent, these when they did occur being 
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in the main due to the presentation of some phase of a topic 
_ that had not been considered in the sectional conferences. 

The purpose of the Conference, therefore, was to crystallize 
Opinions that in many cases were already in the minds of the 
delegates. Asa result of the previous merging of experiences 
in the sectional conferences a quiet determination to find where 
there was agreement pervaded the entire deliberations. The 
main work of the Conference might be said to be a recording of 
decisions already made. The findings, of which extracts are 
given elsewhere, represent a digest of opinions on modern mission 
problems in China never before secured. They are a compen- 
dium of practical experience that transcends any book yet 
written on mission work in China. Possibly few things 
were said which have not been said before, but this Conference 
brought about such a solidifying of these ideas as to prove that 
the time hascometo act uponthem. The aim of the Conference 
was constructive throughout, and resulted in the formation of 
definite plans for advance. The attempts to carry out these 
plans will introduce an epoch in mission work in China that 
_ will rightly deserve the title of ‘‘ new.” 

The spirit of the Conference was remarkable, both for its 
-protherliness and its open-minded attitude toward the common 
problems arising out of a single desire to plJant Christianity - 
in China. Denominational distinctions or positions did not 
often appear, for the Conference had found a plane of thought 
above them and it proceeded to move forward accordingly. 
The underlying motive of all the deliberations was that the 
good of the cause must come first. Those who were privileged 
to be present will never forget the ease with which momentous 
decisions were made on tremendous problems. 

During the sessions of the Conference several high points of 
interest were reached. Much emphasis was laid on the future 
prominence of the Chinese Church in its relation to the work 
in China. ‘This was felt to be the key-note of future relation- 
ships between Chinese and Western workers. As to the present 
needs of Chinese women, deep conviction was shown, 
especially by the Chinese delegates, of the necessity of more 
comprehensive plans to meet them. It was emphasized that the 
education of women should be carried to the same point as that 
for men. In the report of the occupation of the field, the yet 
unoccupied districts were made to stand ont in such a way that 
the eyes of all were focussed upon them. Once, in the course 
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of discussion, the question of the deity of Christ came up ; most 
clearly did the discussion show that the conference was 
unanimous in its loyalty to this fundamental truth. It was, 
however, in the discussion of the problems of co-operation that 
the greatest advance was made. The report.of the Committee 
on Co-operation recommended the appointment of a China 
Continuation Committee organized along lines similar to that 
appointed by the Edinburgh Conference in 1910. The repre-_ 
sentatives of the Home Base spoke clearly in favour of sucha 
committee. It is planned to make this committee effective by 
having two secretaries engaged forall their time. Thi dele- 
gates all felt that the proposal to organize this committee was 
not only necessary to carry on the work of the Conference, 
but was the culmination of the plans and hopes that the 
Conference expressed. | 
Near the close of the Conference several resolutions were 
brought in expressing appreciation for the incomparable man- 
ner in which the chairaman, Dr. Mott, had presided, and for the 
suggestion of the Edinburgh Continuation Committee which had 
led up to the Conference. Cordial words ofappreciation were also 
spoken of the work of the interpreters, Rev. Cheng Ching Yi, 
and Mr. David Yui. It was through their ability to follow the 
discussions carried on that such a great measure of success was 
attained, even though two languages were in constant use. 
The Committee of Arrangements, also, that had done so much to 
make the Conference possible and effective was not forgotten. 
It is yet too soon to attempt to predict the outcome of 
this Conference. It is an advance on any held before, though it 
could not have been possible without them, and will doubtless 
be foliowed by others that will leave it in the rear. Some 
results, however, ‘stand out clearly. There was a drawing 
together of Chinese and foreign leaders that is of tremendous 
significance for the future of Christianity in China. Both 
Chinese workers and missionaries are essential to the carrying out — 
of the plans of the Christian forces of the world in so far as they 
apply to China, and one thing the Conference did was to enable 
both sides to realize more fully the need of the other. While 
much was done in the way of summing up conditions, 
yet distinct emphasis was laid upon the need of more exact 
knowledge, which emphasis can but result ‘in the carrying 
out of plans for mastering the needs of the field as they have 
never yet been mastered. Again, the unity and urgency of the 
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problem of evangelization in China stands out now as never 
before. A clear note also was struck which showed that while 
the principal task of the missions is to prepare the Chinese, 
yet the responsibility of Western Christians in this direction is 
far from met as shown in the tremendous under-staffing of 
already existing mission institutions, to say nothing of the 
plans for advancement which are now before us. Possibly the 
greatest result of the Conference is the realization that a much 
larger measure of co-operation between Chinese and foreigners 
is not only desirable but Aosszb/e. 


Impressions of the Conference 
A Symposium 


N its representation of Chinese and foreigners, of men 
and women, and of various sections of China, in its 
constructive work, and the friendly spirit which 
prevailed throughout the sessions, the Conference 

impressed me as the greatest ever held in Cliina. 


Rev. J. W. BASHFORD, D.D., 
Bishop, M. E. Church, North. 


The privilege of attending the Conference has been 
especially great to those of us who are visitors from the Home 
Base. ‘There can be no doubt in the mind of any of us that 
great gain will follow the communication of the reports to the 
Boards at home, for whom it is of the first importance to know 
the general mind of the Missions and Churches in China. Step 
by step the proceedings showed us that such a general mind can 
be discovered and has been expressed on some momentous 
matters. Nor is it only from results already achieved that we 
expect benefit. The appointment of the China Continuation 
Comunittee justifies our hope of some united message on other 
questions which have been raised and remain unsolved, or 
which may arise hereafter. 

The spirit of the Conference has been delightful. It was 
possible in some of the committee’ work to notice rather 
surprising limits to the mutual understanding of different 
ecclesiastical systems and ideals ; limits which, I think, would 
not be quite so soon reached among prominent workers at home 
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in the Mission cause. On the other hand it was quite obvious 
that the presence of the surrounding non-Christian people would 
make for fellowship with a force which is far less felt at home. 
Such facts are hopeful. They indicate the possibility of greater 
progress in fellowship, in work at home and in the field, not 
necessarily upon a changed basis, but only upon fuller 
realization of that on which we now stand. 


Rev. F. BAYLIS, M.A., 
Secretary Church Missionary Society, London. 


When invited to attend the Conference I made a point of 
accepting, as I had already much appreciated taking part in the 
sectional conference at Canton and greatly valued fellowship 
with Dr. Mott on former occasions. Asone of the few delegates 
who is not directly a missionary to the Chinese, it was a great 
inspiration to me to find myself in the midst of so large a 
company of the leaders of missionary enterprise in this great 
country. Their intensity of conviction, earnestness of spirit, 
devotion to Christ, and understanding of the times impressed me 
with great hope for the missionary cause. As at Canton, J had — 
the privilege of serving on the Committee of Co-operation, with 
representatives of Christian bodies differing from each other in 
methods of public worship and modes of church government, 
but it was evident that we were all absolutely at one in feeling 
an intense desire to promote co-operation in every possible 
department of missionary work in order to promote efficiency 
and to prevent overlapping. Iwasthankful that the Conference 
unanimously approved of the recommendations that the 
discipline of one Christian organization should be respected by 
others, that it urged us to do all in our power to remove the 
ignorance and prejudice that tend to keep aloof the Greek 
and Roman communions and agreed that it is the duty of 
every church to pray for God’s blessing upon other churches. 
In all this I felt that the compiete unity for which our 
Lord prayed was distinctly advanced. The Conference helped 
to create an atmosphere in which the forthcoming World 
Conference on Faith and Order may be expected to bring 
us a big step nearer to the unity of Christendom. I was 
much impressed with the capability of the Chinese delegates 
and their desire that China should take up the full burden of 
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responsibility in the work of the church. It was a testimony 
at once to the foresight of the chairman and the wisdom of the 
delegates that a China Continuation Committee was appointed 
and a good working constitution was created. Many excellent 
conferences have failed to bring into practical effect their good 
resolutions for want of such machinery. On the whole I thank 
God for the Conference and I feel confident it will result in 
marked advance of the Kingdom of God in China. 


Rt. Rev. G. H. LANDER, D.D., 
Bishop of Victoria, Hongkong. 


I have attended three of the con ferences held in China by 
Dr. John R. Mott, Chairman of the Continuation Committee of 
the Edinburgh Conference. In these conferences, Chinese 
leaders of many communions, and missionaries from almost 
every section of China, who represented in general the entire 
foreign missionary force in the land, have spoken their deepest 


convictions. 
Some of the features of the conferences which impressed me 


were the following: 

1. Unity of purpose. Not the reproduction of Western 
sects but the regeneration of China is the aim of the missionary 
body. 

2. A common insistence upon evidence of genuine dis- 
cipleship as a pre-requisite to church membership. 

3. The universal recognition of an urgent call to seize the 
present unprecedented but fleeting opportunities. 

4. The woeful lack of missionaries, trained Chinese and 
adequate financial support in this the day of golden op- 
portunity. 

5. The desire of Chinese Christian bodies for closer fellow- 
ship, for a common general name for all Christian churches in 
China and for some kind of federation of forces. It is understood 
that in this federation of forces each church will stand loyally 
for its interpretation of the truth. 

6. A general determination on the part of missionaries to 
understand each other better and an almost universal confession 
that co-operation (not organic union) is absolutely necessary if 
the situation is to be met. It is also the evident desire to 
co-operate as rapidly as the Home Boards will allow. 
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7. A purpose on the part of the missionaries to transfer 
leadership in the Christian movement to the Chinese as rapidly 
as possible. Christianity must become indigenous. 

8. ‘Tremendous emphasis upon need for better institutions 
of learning and a larger supply of high-grade Christian literature. | 

g. Readiness to trust the leadership of a China Continuation 
Committee which shall advise concerning methods of putting | 
into effect the recommendations of the National Conference so 


far as practicable, and confidence that such a committee will 


work solely in the interest of the Kingdom of God. 
to. Complete understanding that the findings of the 
National Conference are ee, of opinion or conviction 


and not decrees. 
More than ever before many are feeling ready to exclaim: 


‘The Kingdom of Heaven is at hand !”? 
James H. FRANKLIN, D.D., 
Foreign Secretary, American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 


Always in a conference must there be that first day, during 
which eac': little entity is learning its place in the machinery 
of the good ship that tries to find itself. And always must 
there be that first report to be argued fro and con. The 
eager and alert conference makes and unmakes amendments, 
precious time is wasted, while the astute chairman patiently 
deals out all the rope. The restive members demand oppor- 
tunity to express themselves till they themselves realize 
impending disaster and welcome strict rulings. Thus by 
our first evening’s close one felt depressed. Very likely in 
committee work his axiomatic principles of missionary work had 
been attacked; his convictions seemingly set at nought. Could 
there be real union save by sacrificing the ideal to the mediocre ? 

Next day clouds lifted. One became aware that although 
he was disregarding the advice of some opposing brother, that 
patient man was humbly trying to find his view-point. This 
knowledge made one quickly step down from his own position 
to meet him half way. Thien, too, the different departments of 
the Conference—Occupation, Christian Leadership, Christian 
Literature, etc.—seemed anxious for union. ‘ Pure evangeliza- 
tion ’’ and education simply could not be kept separate. To 


woman’s work had been assigned a modest place wherein she 
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might stand; but it was soon evident that she belonged to 
the whole Conference and that the whole Conference belonged 
to her. 

Again, one realized with joy his union with those splendid 
Chinese delegates. How fair-minded and cultured they were ! 
With what chivalry did they stand one and all for the full 
educational rights of the Chinese girl. And we rejoiced that 
they had been called with us to equal responsibilities of Christian 
leadership. Best of all was that glorious epoch-making day, 
the last of the Conference. Church Councils in the past have 
been wrecked on those very subjects which in this Conference 
were approached in a spirit of sweet reasonableness and carried 
unanimously. Each one seemed trying to look with Christ’s 
vision on the view-point of his brother. ‘Ihe valiant defender 
of the faith and the impetuous seeker after truth could not 
bear to be separate. When their roads seemed to diverge, 
one would step forward a little, and the other backward, that 
they might walk together a little longer. Then it was we 
longed for union, not even for the work’s sake, but /or 
our own. We felt our need of each other’s love and counsel. 
The one inclined to push forward along new aggressive lines of 
service felt grateful for the restraining influence of his couserva- 
tive brother, who in his turn welcomed the stimulus of new 
methods and thought. And we realized that if we are to- be 
turned into the bread for the famine of the multitude, the new 
leaven and the good wheat flour of the Kingdom must be kept 
together. 

We stood for the last hymn, one with each other in 
Christ to realize still another mystical union, as our voices 
joined with those of the choir invisible, China’s saints 
who had been obedient even unto death. Martyrs’ Memorial 
Hall seemed glorified by their invisible presence. ‘They were 
the men and women who had blazed the first trails in 
evangelistic service ; medical heroes who had laid down their 
lives in times of famine and pestilence ; scholars, sinologues, 
makers of Christian literature ; educators who builded the 
foundations of schools and colleges which to-day reflect their 
personality. 


blest communion, fellowship divine, 
We feebly struggle, they in glory shine, 
Yet all are one in Thee for all are Thine. 
Alleluia !’’ 
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‘‘ Wherefore seeing we also are compassed about with so 
great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, and the > 
sin which doth so easily beset us, and let us run nine patience 
the race that is set before us.”’ 

LAURA M. WHITE. 


Perhaps since the time of the Reformation there has not > 
been such a world-wide wave of interest in the propagation of 
the Gospel in foreign lands as is now rolling over the globe. 
The Ediuburgh Conference with its world program and world 
plans for winning the present generation of mankind for Christ 
gave the birth to this movement, which brought all those who 
cling to Jesus Christ as their Saviour and Lord to unite their 
prayers and labours for the extension of God’s Kingdom. ‘There 
is, perhaps, no man in America, England, and Germany, whose 
name is so much a synonym for a program, not of selfish inter- 
ests or vain glory but, of missionary plans for the bringing of an 
atheistic and idolatrous world to the Lord Jesus Christ, as that 
of Dr. Mott. He isa born leader, used of God to stimulate His 
servants to fulfil His glorious purposes. Dr. Mott always leaves © 
on his followers the impression that while God is doing His 
work through men for the benefit of men, yet His is the King- | 
dom, the Power and the Glory. The Edinburgh Conference 
has proved that closer relations with mission labourers on the 
field are needed. Dr. Mott has undertaken a gigantic task in 
attempting to collect material that will serve as the basis of a 
scieuce of missions and which will make the next World Mis- 
sion Conference a still more effective one. Under the guidance 
of Dr. Mott this Conference has digged deeper than any mission- 
ary Conference ever did before ; it has brought more valuable 
material to the surface. ‘The whole Chinese nation has under- 
gone changes beyond our dreams of five years ago. Not only 
has Dr. Mott, in this series of conferences, gained a wider realiza- 
tion of the importance and vastness of the task of evangelizing 
China, but the Chinese Church, also, has received new inspira- 
tion. Whoever of the missionaries has taken part in the 
provincial conferences and in the National Conference will go 
back to his work, joyfully convinced that our work is not in 
vain in the Lord. 


ev. C. J. VOSKAMP. 
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I have no lack of impressions, but I am in somewhat the 
same position as the man who visited New York and said that 
he could not see the town for the houses. I put down here, 
without stopping to arrange them, some of the impressions 
that now literally press upon me. 

It was a conference of large ideas. China, the whole 
of China, was kept constantly before us. The introductory 
address of Dr. Mott sounded this keynote. The entire absence 
of long addresses gave opportunity to hear briefly and pointedly 
from men and women, Chinese and foreigners, from all sections 
of the country, concerning every subject considered. Every 
topic dealt with the country as a whole and not its parts. 
No delegate can possibly go from the Conference without the 
larger view. 

2. The absence of selfishness and narrowness impressed 
_ me constantly and very greatly. Each sought the common good, 

not hisown. The glory of God, the extension of His Kingdom, 
the saving of China, the bringing of Christ to China, were ever 
in the minds of all. There was an entire absence of the spirit 
of ‘what can I get’’ and the desire seemed constantly to be 
‘what can I give, what can I doto serve.’’ Not that there was 
the slightest tendency at any time to surrender convictions. I 
have never attended a meeting where this important principle 
was more carefully safe-guarded. Dr. Mott pointed out that 
the greatest good could be accomplished only by the largest 
synthesis, the apprehension by all of all the truth, and nothing 
was said that tended to reduce our convictions and beliefs to the 
lowest common denominator. 

3. The Chinese delegates greatly impressed me with their 
ability to see the situation, with their spiritual perception and 
- power. They were intensely and keenly interested in the 
proceedings. I especially enjoyed their lively interest in the 
very illuininating discussion of women’s work, and it seemed to 
me that more of them spoke and spoke oftener, not only on one 
phase, but on almost all phases of the work for women. It was 
especially gratifying to note that without exception they took 
an advanced position as to the higher education of women, 
emphasizing the need of training equal to that provided for 
men, going even beyond the desires of the foreign lady mis- 
sionaries in the matter of co-education. | 

Not only in women’s work, but in almost every subject the 
opinions of the Chinese speakers influenced the findings of the 
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Conference. It was good to note the desire of the foreign 
delegates to give the fullest opportunity to the Chinese delegates 
and to allow full weight to their opinions. Their work was 
especially effective on committees. : 

Many other impressions clamor for expression, but neither 
time nor space will allow me to write all and I have no tiie for 
consideration. Asa final word I would say that the seriousness 
of the Conference possibly impressed me most. All the members, 
without exception, both Chinese and foreign, are very busy 
people in their respective fields. No time was wasted. All felt 
that they were there for a purpose. [mn devotion, in discussion, 
in full conference, in committee, all felt, each felt the impor- 
tance of the task. Our incomparable chairman held us to the 
work. Now and then there was a gleam of humor. There 
might have been a flood of it, but all labored with intense 
seriousness and I put it down as a conviction that this Con- 
ference marks the most substantial progress ever made in a 
general gathering in this land. It would have been impossible 
without the Centenary Conference, but it surpasses it in _— 
tant constructive respects. 

May God’s blessing be upon it, and upon its work and 
the work of the China Continuation Committee. 


Rev. R. E. CHAMBERS, D.D..,. 
Secretary, China Baptist Publication Soctety, Canton. 


The Keynote of the Conference—Closer Union 
of Chinese and Foreign Workers 

| REV. J. CAMPBELL GIBSON, D.D. 

IT} sectional conferences at Canton, Shanghai, Chinanfu, 


Peking, and Hankow have fittingly culminated in the 

‘* National Conference’’ in Shanghai. The demand 

| for an adequate result for the expenditure of so much 
time, labour, and money, will be widespread and stringent. 
Have these conferences justified themselves? To a large 
extent the future must supply the answer, but some things 


can be said now. 
The time was critical. ‘The revolution had been a 


period of uncertainty and peril in many places. The spirit of 
an excessive individualism, natural to the time, had created 
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many difficulties in the conduct of school and institutional 
work. There was widespread talk of impatience of foreign 
guidance, and there were those who feared that the stability 
and integrity of the Chinese Church was in danger. 

Dr. Mott’s commission from the Edinburgh Continuation 
Committee, while designed primarily for their guidance in 
their continuation work, was also, as now clearly appears, 
peculiarly well timed as regards the situation in the field. 

We were thus enabled to get together, at the instance of 
an outside body claiming no authority for itself, bodies of men 
and women representative of all missions and churches, and of 
all varieties of ordinary and exceptional mission work. Meet- 
ing first in the provincial areas to which they belonged, they 
offered a field of selection out of which the five sectional con- 
ferences selected their own representatives to form a national 
conference. The right of co-opting other members filled up 

gaps and safeguarded any interests or forms of work not 
provided for. 
It was the rare privilege of the writer to see all these 
meetings, both sectional and general, and to take part in their 
committee work, and the results make a profound impression 
on one’s mind. 

The greatest impression was the place of leadership taken 
easily by the Chinese delegates, both ministers and others. 
It was a daily delight to note the ability, the earnestness of 
conviction, the ample knowledge and alertness of mind, which 
they brought to our debates. We know now, as never before, 
that the Chinese Church is richly gifted in its leaders. Such 
men do not need to plead with us to ‘‘give’’ them the 
control of their Church life. It is theirs already by the 
gift of God, and these conferences have knit together in 
mutual respect the Chinese and the foreign labourers. 
Some of these Chinese leaders testified that they had learned 
much from seeing the way in which the foreigners, both 
in conference and in committees, brought out and discussed 
their views without reserve; and had received an educa- 


tional uplift from joining in these frank discussions; as well 


as from the experience of being compelled to think back 
on their own experiences and to trace out first principles in 
regard to Church life and organization. It was made clear 
that: neither section could do its best work without the other, 
and bonds of personal regard and mutual confidence were 
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created, which must be a mighty influence for good in meet- 
ing the urgent demands of the present time. Some of our. 
Chinese colleagues were pastors of churches, some were in im- 
portant educational posts, and some were ardent and successful 
evangelists. Some were editors of newspapers or otherwise 
connected with the press, one was a Chinese lady doctor in 
charge of a large medical work, while others had taken an _ 
active part in the Revolution, and hold government — 
ments, or otherwise take part in public life. 

We have had our fears that the stirring times of the 
Revolution might endanger the simplicity of spiritual faith in 
the Christian community, and there are dangers of this kind 
against which we must be on guard. But, as the conferences 
proceeded, the assurance grew in our minds that those Chinese — 
who are listened to and are influential among their own. people 
are most genuinely loyal to Christ and His Church. No doubt 
“vain talkers’’ will be found everywhere, but the church is 
too deeply rooted in spiritual faith, to be easily misled or 
exploited by such persons for their own ends. 

Indeed, it is not too much to say that one received a deeper 
impression still. The fact that so many Chinese, of such 
intellectual energy and eagerness, are manifestly grasped and 
held in willing loyalty to Christ, ought to be a strong con- 
firmation of our own faith. It is a new tribute to the adequacy 
and majesty of Christ: ‘‘I will draw all men unto me.’’ It 
is thrilling to see broken sinners whom no man cared for, 
saved and renewed in His healing pity, but it gives a deep 
sense of the abiding reality of the Christian life when it proves 


' itself able also to give free scope to the best energies and 


aspirations of strong minds. As mission enterprise deepens and 
widens in all directions, and is tested among new conditions of 
endless complexity, it is deeply moving to see that before the 
eyes of our Chinese fellow-Christians there has risen in its 
glory the sublime personality of Christ our Lord. Like our- 
selves, they may be moved at times by gusts of waywardness and 
prejudice. They may sometimes be Chinese first, and Chris- 
tians by the way, as we must often have seemed to them as 
if foreigners first, and Christians only at times. But during 
these weeks we have been learning to know each other better, 
to see our task more clearly, and to trust each other in it as 
never before. The principles laid down and the methods 
proposed in these crowded weeks will rightly be subjected to 
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searching revision and criticism by the whole body of mission- 
aries, and many defects will be brought to light. But nothing 
can now take from us the abiding sense of trust in each other, 
and of confideice in the loyalty of all, which these conferences 
have done so much to create. 

In reviewing the findings of the National Conference and 
- comparing them with those of. the sectional conferences, it will 
be recognized that there has been an honest and open-minded 
attempt to do justice to all forms of work in their due propor- 
tions. Delegates did not press their own particular departments 
to the disadvantage of others. Education, as was inevitable in 
present circumstances, received a large share of attention, and it 
was fully recognized that no effort must be spared to meet its 
demands. But its claims were seen in their true relation to 
evangelization and the building up of the Church. So in 
regard to literature, the plea was not for the sectional and the 
partial, but for what is best and most urgently needed in all 
departments. 

It was interesting to recognize in how many ways the work 
done by the Centenary Conference of 1907 has borne fruit, and 
to what a large extent missionaries everywhere in China have 
been working on the lines that were then laid down. Much 
has been done to give conscious existence to a real unity of the 
Chinese Church, sometimes on the lines of organic union of 
nearly related communions, sometimes by methods of federation 
aud co-operation in inter-denominatioual work. Each method 
has brought its contribution to the deep-seated conviction, which 
is growing strongly in the hearts both of Chinese and of 
foreigners, that we must work and pray for nothing Jess than a 
Chinese Church so led in the unity of the Spirit, that it shall, in 
some worthy measure, make manifest for all to see, the unity 
of the Body of Christ. 

The final act of the National Conference, the election of a 
“China Continuation Committee’? on the model of the Edin- 
burgh Continuation Committee was the natural result of so 
much hard thinking and collation of experience, and of 
such a unity of ascertained purpose as was bound to find 
or make expression for itself. It has been the weakness of 
conferences hitherto, that when they parted there were few 
or no organizations left behind to carry out their ideals. 
This committee interferes with no existing bodies that are 
already doing practical work, and it will be modified by 
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degrees so as to become more aud more truly representative of 
the missionary forces, Chinese and foreign. But at least we 
shall have what we have sorely lacked, a central organ through 
which we can both confer and act on all matters of common 
concern, in the interest of all. 


The China Continuation: Committee 
BY REV. G. H. BONDFIELD. 


the only constructive act of the National Conference, 

and, as a writer in the North China Datly News has 

said, by that one act the Conference will stand or fall. 
Other Missionary Conferences have left behind them many 
committees, each charged with some particular duty. In 
the present case such recommendations or decisions as call 
for further service are all left to the Continuation Committee. 
Naturally the strong and representative Committee which 
drafted the constitution of this Committee made careful 
inquiries and took iuto consideration both what had been done 
in the past aud what were the urgent needs of the present. 


HE formation of the China Continuation Committee was 


Whatever may be the experiences of the Continuation Com- 
‘mittee, and whatever may be its failures or success in future 


years, it can never be said that it was formed without thought- 
ful preparation and careful investigation. 

To the natural question why new michinuery was created 
when so much was already in existence, there are several 
answers. | 
| 1. The first and most conclusive reply is, that since no 
national and representative body existed, one had to be elected 
and organized before the conference broke up if the main 
objects for which this series of 29: sesamiae had been arranged 
were to be carried out. 

2. A second reply is, that the « Findings ’’ of all the Con- 
ferences and especially those of the National Conference, called 
for the formation of some central and permanent council or 


committee to which specific subjects and duties could be passed 


on for further consideration or immediate action. 

3. Again, without some organization through which the 
whole missionary body could express itself, should it desire to 
do so, and which could at once begin to link up the various 
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branches of the missionary force, some of the present great 
opportunities would certainly be lost. 

4. The present movements in the Chinen Church ; the 
need for a re-adjustinent of methods of administration and 
principles of control; the insistent calls for co-operation and 
uniou, and for a bold advance all along the line, demand the 
attention of some organization whose business it shall be to 
view the work as a whole, and whose position shall enable it 
to be the adviser and servant of all. | 

It may further be asked whether the National Represent- 
ative Council authorized by the Ceutenary Conference does not 
cover all this ground. Undoubtedly that council, were it in 
existence, would serve the same purpose. But undér the 1907 
Conference the National Council cannot be formed till the 
provincial councils lave been organized, and in this respect the 
latest published report (China Mission Year Book for 1912), 
when compared with the first report published in 1908 (CHINESE 
RECORDER, September), shows how difficult and uncertain the 
progress has been, and how much remains to be done. Mean- 
while other organizations, local or inter-provincial or national, 
are springing up and need to be related to each other in some 
way. ‘Therefore the Continuation Committee has been formed. 

The one difficulty which has hitherto baffled organizers of 
general councils and committees is how to secure continuity 
and efficiency. 

The most capable of executive officers have found that, 
without time, financial support and a practical and workable 
constitution, their efforts have-been futile or their work has 
had 10 permanence. The China Continuation Committee has, 
it is hoped, faced this three-fold problem and solved the 
difficulty. It has boldly said there must be men and there 
must be funds, and already the men have been found and the 
first generous contribution towards the necessary funds has been 
received. 
It is the intention of the Committee, as it was the expressed 
wish of the Conference, to proceed slowly and to feel its way 
and to adjust and re-adjust till it justifies its appointment. 

The National Conference Findings and the official state- 
ment of the China Continuation Committee will be in the 
hands of missionaries very shortly and both are heartily 
commended to the serious and prayerful attention of the whole 
missionary body. 
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Extracts from the “ Pandings. 


[The selection of these extracts has been determined by the desire to 
emphasize the most important points and to avoid reiteration. Furthermore, 
lack of space prevented publishing the “ Findings ” in full.—Eps.] 


I. THe Occupation OF THE FIELp. . 


Neglected Regions.—In the absence of a scientific survey of 
the whole of China it is not possible to give exact information as to 
the occupation of the entire field ; it is, however, clear that while coast 
cities and districts easily accessible by river or rail are for the most 
part occupied, the same cannot be said of the less accessible regions. 
The provinces of Yiinnan, Kwangsi, Kweichow and Kansuh—stated 
in order of their need—are largely unoccupied, and offer extensive 
spheres for missions wishing to undertake work in a new field in 
China. The neglected condition of these vast regions is indeed 
deplorable. 

Smaller unoccupied and unevangelized areas are to be found in 
districts in the southwest of Hupeh; in the northeast, northwest - 
and southeast of Kiangsi; in portions of Anhwei; in the west of 
Honan; in northern Shensi; and among the tribes in the extreme 
west and southwest of Szechuen. 

The condition of the above mentioned provinces and districts 
forms a strong call to the whole Christian Chnrch for new effort. 
There is also urgent need for the more thorough evangelization of 
the provinces and districts already occupied, but this may be accom- 
plished by the natural growth of the Chinese Church and the 
strengthening of the existing missionary forces. 


Outlying Territories.—With reference to the outlying territories : 
Mongolia is‘a special and a difficult field; a few missionaries 
are working: among the Chinese immigrants, and two or three 
men are devoting themselves to the Mongols proper, but with the 
exception of the one representative of the British and Foreign Bible — 
Society the entire region of outer Mongolia and the greater part of 
inner Mongolia are without missionaries. 

Chinese Turkestan also presents exceptional difficulties, and 
demands special physique and linguistic gifts on the part of 
workers. The territory is vast and the population sparse. Only 
three centres are occupied and two of these are in the extreme 
west. The province of Sinkiang has at present only one missionary. 

_ Five or six missions have for years been working both on the 
Indian and the Chinese frontiers, waiting for the opening of Tibet. 
Their members have already a knowledge of the language. The 
normal expansion of these missions will naturally provide a 
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sufficient force for the occupation of this country, at least during 
the early stages of work. 


Recommendations. —The Conference makes the following rec- 
ommendations :— 
That a thorough survey of the whe field be made and maps 
published showing districts evangelized, churches, number of mis- 
sionaries and Chinese workers, and approximate number of con- 
verts, schools and colleges, hospitals and philanthropic institutions. 
That in view of the areas yet to be evangelized, Missions 
entering upon already occupied districts should first consult the 
mission in occupation and the Federation Council or similar 
organization of the province or district and give due consideration 
to the recommendations made. | 
That in order to insure any occupation of the field which 
shall be worthy of the name every arm of missionary service should 
be at once heavily reinforced. Our greatest task is to train up the 
Chinese men and women who are to be the Christian leaders of 
China, and for this purpose the present missionary staff is hopeless- 
ly inadequate. Mission stations and mission institutions which are 
habitually undermanned cannot meet the emergency in China to-day. 
That since this emergency, as exhibited in the findings of this 
National Conference, is in itself a call to the Christian Churches in 
Europe and America, steps be taken to. bring to their knowledge 
the great task laid upon us by the providence of God. 


Il. Tuer CHINESE CHURCH. 


Principles —This Conference prays with one accord for that 
unity of all Christians for which our Lord himself prayed, that the 
world may know and receive Him as God the Son, the Saviour of 
all mankind, and in accordance with this prayer, earnestly desires 
the unity of the whole Church of Christ in China. 


Methods.—In order to do all that is possible to manifest the 
unity which already exists among all faithful Christians in China 
and to present ourselves, in the face of the great mass of Chinese 
non-Christian people, as one brotherhood with one common name, 
this Conference suggests as the most suitable name for this purpose 
(in English, “The Christian Church in 
China’). 

As steps towards unity, this Conference urges upon the 
churches : 


The uniting of churches of similar ecclesiastical order planted in China 


by different missions. 
The organic union of churches which already enjoy inter-communication 


in any ee area, large or small. 
Federation, local and provincial, of all churches willing to co-operate in 


the extension of the Kingdom of God, 
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As methods to promote self-support we recommend : 


In view of the advance made in the direction of self-support in certain parts 
of the country, we recommend that the China Continuation Committee appoint 
a special Committee consisting of representatives of various portions of the 
field to undertake a study of the whole subject of self-support, its present 
position, the cause of its success or failure, and the effect which the endeavour 
- to attain self-support has had on the life and development of the Church. The 
result of such a study should be made widely available, so as to help forward 
the attainment of complete financial independence by the churches in every 


part of China. ae | 

As methods by which to develop the indigenous character of the 
churches, the Conference makes the following recommendations : 

That the Chinese Churches should be organized with local and district 


representative Councils, wherever these do not already exist. 
That representative Chinese should have a share in the administration 


of foreign funds used for the work of the Chinese Church. 
That church buildings should, where possible, ke erected on grounds 


separate from the foreign missionary residences. 
That in the management of the evangelistic, educational and other work 


of the Church, there should, to the fullest possible extent, be joint control by 
both Chinese and foreign workers. All positions of responsibility open.to 
Chinese Christiaris should, as far as is practicable, be related to Chinese or- 
ganizations rather than to foreign missionary societies. 

‘That in order to the full exercise by the Chinese of complete self-govern- 
ment in the churches, thé Missions should in every possible way teach and 
train Chinese leaders who will be qualified to occupy all places of authoritv. 


III. CHINESE CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP. 


Preamble. In view of the great awakening in China, and the 
present unprecedented opportunity owing to the friendly attitude of 
the people, especially the student class, toward the influence and 
teachings of our Lord, it is the united opinion of the Conference 
that there is an imperative need for able Chinese Christian leader- 
ship. We wish to lay emphasis at the outset on the fact that 
Christian leaders must be called to the work by God and be sustained 
by His Spirit, and that prayer is imperative if such leaders are to be 
discovered. 


Training of Leaders.—The adequate training of Chinese 
leaders in every department of Christian activity, whether they be 
voluntary or salaried workers, is one of our most urgent problems. 


Training of Volunteer ,Workers.—Voluntary workers in evan- 
gelistic services, Sunday-schools and church administration, should 
be prepared through normal training classes and union Bible School 
conferences. 3 

Training of Pastors.—Recognizing the present urgent and 
unique opportunity for influencing the leaders of this nation 
through a well educated ministry, we urge:— 3 | | 


The raising of the general standard of existing theological colleges, care 
being taken to preserve a high standard of Chinese scholarship, and that, as 
soon as possible, graduation from an Arts course be required for admission to 
all our theological colleges. | | 
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The establishment of at least one union theological college of the highest 
possible grade in which opportunity might be offered to students to take their 
theological course through the medium of the English or other foreign 


language. 
That the textbooks for theological training should be modern, scientific 


and adapted to the Chinese student. 

That while primarily supported by sympathisers in other lands, these 
theological colleges should also seek the liberal support of the Chinese Church, 
and work in close co-operation with it. The Chinese Church should be 
encouraged to provide members of the faculties and directorates with a view 
to ultimately assuming full control. 

The Retaining of Leaders for Life Service.—Unless workers 
are filled with the Spirit of Christ and a passion for His Kingdom 
no man-made methods will retain them in the service of His Church. 
Nevertheless, there are certain points:that demand special emphasis: 

It is essential that there should be mutual sympathy, intunacy, 
and trust between foreign and Chinese colleagues. 

- Responsibility and opportunity should be given to Chinese 
workers commensurate with their qualifications ; and appointments 
by boards, missions and churches should be solely on the ground of 
such qualifications, irrespective of nationality. | 
All Chinese leaders should be entrusted with an increasing 
share in church administration, including finance, in order to 
stimulate their whole-hearted service. 

Salaries should be adjusted so as to provide adequate mainten- 
ance for Christian workers and their families, those engaged in 
evangelistic, educational, and medical work being maintained, so far 


as possible, on an equality. 


Additional Needs.—The following additional facilities for self- 
improvement are needed : 


Summer schools. 
Correspondence courses. 
Scholarships in higher theological and other schools in China and abroad. 


Circulating libraries. 

A theological magazine. 

Periods of rest and change are needed, by the Chinese workers 

as much as they are by Christian workers in other lands, and the 
Church would gain greatly if such pone of rest were secured to 
Chinese workers of all grades. 

We recommend that in connection with all churches an in- 
surance relief fund should be instituted for the support of aged 
and infirm workers who have to retire after an honourable course 
of service. 


IV. EVANGELIZATION. 


Preamble.—A great door and effectual is opened in China for 
the direct preaching of the Gospel. Never have all classes of the 
_ people been as accessible as they are now. Never have they been 

so ready to give a respectful hearing to the message. Never has 
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there been such a significant inclination on the part of men in high 
position to look toward Christians for the sympathy, the help, and 
the inspiration which they feel that they and the people need in this 
period of change and reconstruction. | | | 


Foreign Missions and the Chinese Church.-—At this critical 
juncture, the Chinese churches have reached the stage in their 
development at which it appears fitting to recognize that the respon- 
sibility for the work of evangelizing the nation and the chief place 
in carrying out the task must be assigned to the Chinese churches. 
We believe that they will gladly welcome the fullest co-operation 
and assistance which the foreign missions can give them. In the 
main, China must be evangelized by the Chinese. Urgent prayer is 
called for at the present time on behalf of the Chinese churches 
that they may have a deepened sense of their responsibility (and 
of their great opportunity), and a quickened evangelistic spirit 
resulting in both individual and co-operative effort. The foreign 
missions will best contribute to this end, not by weakening their 
staff of evangelistic workers, but rather by directing their own 
efforts along lines of more complete co-operation with the 
Chinese churches, giving them the strongest possible backing 
and support. | | 

Need of Increased Evangelistic Staff and Equipment.—While 
fully recognizing the great evangelistic value of all the educational, 
medical and other institutional work, the Conference considers it 
urgently important at the present time to provide for and to 
safeguard the maintenance of an adequate supply of workers, 
Chinese and foreign, for the organization, prosecution and 
extension of purely evangelistic work, and urges that a due 
proportion of funds be allocated for effective equipment for this 


purpose. 
Forward Movement.—The Conference believes that the time is 
ripe for a great forward movement in the evangelization of special 
classes in cities. The call is urgent for comprehensive plans carried 
out with careful organization that will embrace the actual work and 
the conservation of results. We appeal, therefore, to the churches 
in China to plan together for a co-ordinated evangelistic campaign 
in the immediate future, beginning with the larger cities. To ensure 
the success of such a national evangelistic campaign, united effort 
on the part of the Christian forces in each locality is a first — 
requisite. Recent experience has shown that there is no other line 
of effort in which the co-operation of all communions is easier to 
bring about or more fruitful in results, and we request the China 
Continuation Committee to take such action as may be necessary 
for the prosecution of such a campaign. 
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V. EpUCATION. 


(Note—Generally speaking, we wish it to be understood that the recom- 
mendations of this report apply also to the education of girls and women.) 
Preamble.—The aim of Christian education is the development 
of Christian character in all who come within its reach; the train- 
ing of youth for lives of the highest social usefulness; and the 
production of Christian scholars and of Christian leaders in Church 
and State. To this end two things are essential: a thoroughly 
Christian atmosphere, and the highest educational efficiency in all 
our institutions. We firmly believe that evangelistic and educa- 
tional work are both included in our great commission, and that 
the success of evangelistic work largely depends on the efficiency of 
educational work, and that to secure such efficiency union is highly 
desirable. 


EDUCATIONAL POLICY. 


Relation to the Government.—\t is desirable to keep in the 
- closest possible touch with the educational work of the govern- 
ment, and the churches’ educational institutions should follow the 
Government curricula as far as is possible without prejudice to our 
special purposes. 

We believe that Government recognition of Mission schools and 
colleges is in itself much to be desired, and we would urge the 
Educational Association to appoint a special committee to watch for 
a favorable opportunity of presenting our claim to such recognifion 
to the Government; such committee to include both Chinese and 
foreign members. 

Higher Education.—The present condition of China, the mo- 
mentuous political and social changes now taking place, together 
with the great and increasing demand for Christian leadership, in 
these crucial times create an opportunity unparalleled in the history 
of Christian Missions. The vastness of the country and the deep 
interest of the Chinese people in education call for immediate and 
great enlargement of all our higher educational work. We believe 
it to be providential that prosperous colleges have already been 
established at strategic points: at Mukden, Peking, and Tsinanfu 
(temporarily located at Weihsien, Shantung), in the North; at 
Shanghai, Hangchow, Nanking, Wuhan, and Changsha, in Central 
- China; at Foochow, and Canton in the South, and at Chengtu in 
West China. These institutions have proven their right to exist-_ 
ence and support by their marked success, by the high character 
of the work they have done, by the influence they already exercise. 
We recommend, therefore, that at all these centres colleges be 
promptly developed and adequately maintained as university col- 
leges, on a union basis if practicable. | 
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We recognize. the excellent work already developed at several 
other places, and urge that these colleges be well supported and be 
affiliated with the university colleges at the nearest center. 

We urge further, that the Christian Church should contemplate 
the early development of three or four, if possible, of these institu- 
tions—one in the North, one in the West, one in the South, and 
one in the East—into Christian universities with facilities for 
graduate and advanced professional studies equal to the wuniver- 
sities of the West. Inasmuch as the Government is especially 
emphasizing education for women, we believe that in certain places 
where higher education is developed for men, similar work, not 
inferior in scope or quality, but not in all cases on the same lines of 


_ specialization, should be developed for women. ‘These institutions 


should not, however, be co-educational. 


Schools. —We are firmly convinced that more emphasis should 
be placed on the development of elementary schools, and that all 
our schools should be correlated in a general system of education 
leading up to the university. There should, therefore, be, generally 
speaking :— 

A lower elementary school and kindergarten in connection with every 


Christian village congregation. 

A higher elementary school with boarding accommodation in every centre 
where it seems desirable. The work of these schools should be determined by 
the local educational association on uniform lines, and they should, as soon as 
possible, be supported and controlled by Chinese. 

Further, since it is in the middle schools that young people are most open 
to appeals to accept Christ as Lord and Saviour, and definitely to consecrate 
their lives to Him, we would urge that special attention be paid to Christian 


schools of this grade. 


Specific Recommendations. 


Theological Education.—In view of the fact that the Chinese 
church will be called upon to confront the attacks not only of orien- 
tal philosophy but also of western materialism and agnosticism, it is 
of prime importance that we train up men of the highest theological 
and philosophical scholarship, competent to do the work of Christian 
apologists in China. We are convinced that the best results in theo-_ 
logical study will be obtained by promoting union or co-operative 
efforts in theological colleges of university standard. We would 


recommend : 


That before entering on their three vears’ course in theology, it is very 
desirable that students should take the complete Arts’course; and that, where 
this is impossible, at least two years’ work in the Arts course (or its equiva- 
lent) should be required. | | | 

That, with a view especially to enabling our Chinese brethren hereafter to 
undertake for themselves the work of Bible translation, etc., wherever pos- 
sible the study of Hebrew and Greek, or of one of those languages, should 
be introduced into our theological training as elective subjects. Where this 
is done, we would further recommend that the study be begun during the 
last two years of the student’s Arts course. 
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Bible Training Schools :—Inasmuch as there will always bea 
demand for less highly trained men in the evangelization of China, 
we recommend the establishment of well equipped union Bible Train- 


ing Schools, preferably associated with union theological seminaries. 


Manual Training.—We would call attention to the value of 
manual training and other handiwork in schools up to and including 
those of middle school grade. We recommend the establishment of 
special industrial courses, or even of industrial schools, wherever 
desirable. We regard this as a field where Chinese initiative may 
be employed with special advantage. 


VI. Mepricat Missions. 


Educational Standard.—All Medical educational work must be 
of a high standard if those whom we train are worthy to serve and 
represent their Master. Therefore—Christian Medical Colleges in 
China should not be multiplied beyond the powers of the Mission- 
ary Societies, in conjunction with the Chinese, to staff and support 
them adequately. Those already existing and approved by the China 
Medical Missionary Association’s resolutions, viz., Mukden, Peking, 
Tsinanfu, Chengtu, Hankow, Nanking-Hangchow, Foochow, and 
Canton, should be brought up to the required standard before any 
others are added. | 

Every Missionary Society should, if possible, unite in the work- 
ing of the medical college serving the area in which it labors, so as 
to provide it with thorough equipment and adequate staff. 


Concentration of Effort.—Owing to the urgency of the need for 
Medical Education, there should be special temporary concentration 
of effort towards the staffing and equipment of colleges and hospitals 
in the above mentioned centres. This should take precedence of new 
medical work. The distribution of medical missionaries should be 
considered by the Missionary Societies, on the lines recommended by 
the China Medical Misssionary Association’s resolutions, numbers 5 
and 6, so as to secure that primary attention should be given to the 
most important work, and that those best fitted for teaching and for 
specializing in large hospitals should be placed in the centres. 


Co-operation with the Chinese.—Co-operation with the Chinese 
in medical schools and hospitals should be effected, wherever pos- 
sible, by having these institutions gradually and increasingly staffed, 
supported and controlled by the Chinese. 

We should encourage and help the Chinese in establishing in- 
stitutions for the care of the insane, the blind, the incurables, and 
also sanitaria for tuberculosis and leprosy patients. 

To retain the best Chinese physicians for missionary work, 
larger salaries must be provided than have usually been given. 
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Evangelistic Work of the Medical Missionary.—In view of the 
great influence of the physician on his patients, we recommend that 
the hospital evangelistic agents should be under his direction, and 
that he should personally superintend and take active part in the 
religious work of the hospital. | | 

We note with concern that there is often a failure to follow 
up and encourage patients who have been spiritually awakened 
while in the hospital. There should be close co-operation between 
pastoral and medical workers in every district, and, wherever pos- 
sible, patients on their return home should be put in touch with 
Chinese or foreign workers. fe | 


Prepuration of the Medical Missionary.—Medical missionaries 
are sent forth as messengers of the Church and as ambassadors 
of Christ. The recognition of this should add to their influence and 
usefulness. We recommend that all medical missionaries should 
receive their commission from the home churches in a public and 
unmistakable way, and be solemnly set apart as missionaries of 
the Church. | 

The primary aim of the medical missionary being to make 
known God’s saving grace to men, we emphasize the importance of 
his home training and experience in evangelistic work. 

It is of the highest importance that the medical missionary 
should have a good working knowledge of the Chinese language, 
spoken and written. We therefore strongly urge the advisability of 
: relieving him of all responsible medical work during his first two 
| years in the country, and of requiring him to pass examinations 
i not less searching than, if on different lines from, those of his 
clerical colleagues. | | 

We recommend that all medical missionaries should pursue a 
course of Tropical Medicine before coming to the field, also that 
opportunity be given to attend hospital practice when at home on 
furlough. | | 


sale 


Evangelistit Work.—The present conditions present an unpar- 
alleled opportunity for widespread and aggressive evangelization. 
The imperative need for more evangelists is revealed by the many 
untouched fields. | | 


There are hundreds of walled cities and thousands of towns in China 
in which the women are absolutely unreached as yet. 

_ Even in supposedly occupied places in villages and country, there are 
multitudes of women who have never had an opportunity to hear the Gospel. 

_ Whereas the number of Christian workers who devote their whole time to 
direct evangelistic effort is greatly out of proportion to the need of these un- 
touched fields, we urge the immediate necessity of a much larger number of 
evangelists, both Chinese and foreign. The number of women missionaries is 
hopelessly inadequate. 
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Educational Work.—The general scheme of educational work 
given in the report on Education applies to girls as well as to boys, 
but we wish to restate and emphasize the following points: 

We favour the speedy establishment of more and better primary 
schools for girls, especially in country districts: also the employ- 
ment of women as teachers in lower elementary mixed schools. 
The men teachers in these schools should be replaced by women as 
fast as practicable. 

There is an unlimited field for the Christian kindergarten. The 
number of our Christian kindergarten training schools should be > 
increased and non-Christian students in training for Government 
positions should be admitted. | me 


‘We make the following definite recommendations : 


Whenever universities for graduate work for men are established, 
they should in some way provide equal opportunities for women, not, how- 
ever, in the form of.co-education, and not in all cases along the same lines 
of specialization. 

Union colleges for women should be established, or existing schools 
enlarged, in several suitable centres. The aim being to have the scope and 
quality of the work done not inferior to that in similar institutions for men. 
These institutions should include advanced normal, kindergarten and Bible 
training, and various branches of domestic science. 

The opening of more schools for married women, both Christian and 
non-Christian. In addition, systematic Christian instruction should be given 
by means of daily classes to fit women for the duties of the Christian life. 
Definite — should also be made for secondary wives who have been 

separated from their husbands. _ 


Medical Work.—Realizing the dense ignorance of the Chinese 
woman regarding the simplest laws of hygiene, we recommend: 


An extensive use of popular lectures for women on the care of infants, 
prevention of infection, etc. 
The preparation of simple literature on these subjects for tract distribution. 


Social Service.—The changing customs and the coming into 
public life of Chinese women, challenges Christian women, both 
Chinese and foreign, to wider work in the field of service, and this 
service will form a point of contact between Christians and non- 
Christians. We merely indicate a few of the lines of work to be 
immediately undertaken: 


A Chinese Women’s Alliance should be formed to carry into effect the 
abolishing of early betrothals and marriages, the practice of taking secondary 
wives, and the employment of domestic slave girls. This Alliance should 
urge the Government to incorporate these reforms in the laws of the Republic. 

Christian and non-Christian women should unite to study social and 
industrial problems, such as child welfare, healthful and modest dress for 
girls and women, the physical and moral health of women in factories and 
other employments, and the care of the unfortunate classes. Some of these 
objects can be best attained by forming brarches of such existing humanita- 
rian societies as the Red Cross, the Reform Bureau, the Anti-Cigarette 
League, and the Anti-Footbinding Society. : 

In view of the misconceptions which prevail as to woman’s “ freedom 
and power,” it seems well, while we encourage “ New China” in the many 
wise reforms advocated, to take a conservative attitude as to the position and 
privileges of women, and to impress upon her that the elevation of the home 
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is the true goal of all social service. Inasmuch as this e: _» only be 
attained by the regeneration of the individual through the ee power 
of the Gospel, therefore in all social effort the primary aim should be to bring 
each one into personal contact with Christ. 


VIII. CuHristian LITERATURE. 


Preamble.—Owing to the changes following the establishment 
of the Republic in China and the attempt to bring about reform in 
every department, great stress is being laid upon new literature, not 
only by the official and scholarly classes but also by the people 
generally. They are eager for new knowledge and their attitude 
toward Christianity is widely different from what it was formerly. 


This Conference, therefore, sets forth the following urgent 
needs and possible methods of meeting them :— 


Te Needs.—Classes of books required :— 


Commentaries on the Scriptures, Introductions to particular books, 


Bible dictionaries, and expository works. | 
High grade works on Theology, Christian Philosophy, and Church 


History. 
New apologetics, especially Christian biographies; books controvert- 
ing atheistic and perer satiate teaching, a:d books commending Christianity to 


Mohammedans. 

Illustrated tracts, “patina: and small books for general use in the 
home in the colloquial style. 

Devotional literature in simple style. 

Christian periodicals for the encouragement of believers, the advance- 
ment of learning and the extension of the Church. 


Publications should be up-to-date. Old books should be revised 
or, if unsuitable for present-day needs, be no longer published. 


Production.—The Societies and individuals engaged in the 
production of Christian literature should meet and discuss the whole 
‘question of co-operative work. There should be a much larger 
measure of co-operation in this matter than obtains at present, and 
we should work toward the establishment of a Central Board which 
could rectify the mistakes of the past and ensure a united progres- 
sive policy in such matters as production, nomenclature, printing 
and distributing. 

Hitherto the production of Christian literature has been mainly 
the business of -the foreign’ worker. The time has now arrived 
when it should become more largely the business of the Christian 
Chinese scholar. Already talented Chinese writers are rendering 
good service to the Church, and such men should be encouraged to 
the fuller production of Christian literature for which their gifts 
qualify them. They should more uniformly be regarded as co- 
workers and placed in positions of equality with their foreign 
brethren. 

Distribution.—In all large centres union book stores should be 
established, whilst colporteurs might be Smployed to extend the sale 
of Christian books. 
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The.**haches should establish reading rooms, reading societies 
and circulating libraries. 
, The Central Board should prepare a general catalogue of books 

with short summaries of contents in English and Chinese; also 

sectional catalogues to meet special needs. 

Churches should appoint a special day as “ Literature Sunday ” 
for prayers and offerings. 

Evangelists should use Christian literature in their work and - 
test its adaptation to their purpose. 


Developing Talent. —The standard of both English and Chinese 
studies in schools and colleges should be raised and a translation 
department established. A special department should also be estab- 
_ lished in Christian universities to afford training for literary work. 
Missions and churches should join in selecting capable men, 
Chinese and foreign, for literary work. (The appointment of such 
men could be either temporary or permanent. ) 

Young men and women of talent and virtue might be sent 
abroad to prepare for this form of work. 

IXvery church should seek out capable young men and women 
with talents for literary work, and when they have been trained, 
they should be given freedom and authority, commensurate with 
their talent. Prizes should be offered to encourage writers and so 


discover talent. 


Statement and Appeal—To compass the ends outlined, the 
present staff of men employed in literary work and the means now 
at the disposal of the Literature Societies are pitifully inadequate. 
This Conference, therefore, strongly appeals to the Missionary and 
Tract Societies and Boards in the home lands and to the Chinese 
churches to furnish sufficient men and money enough to meet the 


pressing needs. 


IX. THe TRAINING AND EFFICIENCY OF MISSIONARIES. 


Preamble.—An efficient missionary must be a man or woman 
of high Christian character, devotion, zeal, energy, patience and 
good sense as well as of sound physique; he should be a man who 
can adapt himself to new conditions and co-operate happily with 
others. Possessed of these qualifications, the greater his ability the 
greater will be his efficiency. The most efficient missionaries are 
men of rich Christian experience, who also have special ability 
either to preach, teach, organize, lead, heal, or to serve in some other 
form of missionary activity. 

Selection of Missionaries—We would lay supreme emphasis on 
‘the early selection by the Home Boards of the right | men and 
women, who have a divine call. 
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Before being sent to the mission field candidates should be 
tested as to their ability to acquire foreign languages. __ | 

_ Athorough education is essential in order to meet present con- 

ditions in China. We recognize, however, that exceptional cases 
may arise which cannot be brought under any rule. : 


Training at HomeThe Home Base can render greater 
assistance in the direction of helping intending missionaries to fit — 
themselves to meet the peculiar conditions which obtain on the fields 


where they are to work, by making possible better preparation 


before coming to the foreign field. | | 


General training at home should include the following: 


_ An education in all respects as complete as that required for the holy 
ministry, or for medical, educational or industrial service at home. In any 
case, a//, whose course has not included it, should be well grounded in Bible 


Experience in practical Christian and professional work. 


Special training at home should consist of the following 
studies : | 


Principles of language study and the science of phonetics. 

The history of China, general history and church history. 

The Religions of China, with some study of comparative religion. 

Chinese Sociology. ae 

History of Missions in China, and present mission problems. 

As a rule the vernacular can be best learned in China, but where for any 
reason there cannot be organization for language instruction, advantage 
should be taken of facilities provided at home. Some study of the principles 
of the Chinese language and character might with profit be carried on 


at home. 
Training on the Field.—The facilities for the training of mis- 


sionaries on the field need immediate improvement. 


General training on the field should follow the lines indicated 
below : | 


Two years should be allowed for a study of the language and general 


preparation. 


Arrangements should be made by which all classes of missionaries may 
acquire experience in itinerant work. | 

Advantage should be taken of every opportunity for contact with the 
Chinese in their daily lives, and for acquiring a knowledge of Chinese 
etiquette. | / 


Special training on the field should include the following: 


A mastery of the spoken language. This should be considered the first 
and foremost task of the new missionary. 

A study of the literary language sufficient to enable the missionary to 
read simple books and newspapers. Special training should be provided for 
men of literary aptitude. | 

__ In non-Mandarin speaking districts some sttidy of the Mandarin 
dialect after not less than three years’ study of the local dialect. The 
missionary body should prepare to meet the time when Mandarin will be in 
general use. | 

A study of mission methods. Those methods that have been proved 
should be understood before any attempt is made to introduce new ones. 
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Language Schools —We find that the sectional conferences call 
for language schools at the following centres: Peking, Nanking, 
the Wuhan, Canton, West China, and the region of the Wu dialects. 
Each of these schools should be under the charge of a competent 
missionary set apart for the purpose. There should be hostels 
provided for the missionaries to live in. The student should spend 
about six months in the school. Special courses should be provided 
for missionaries who wish to take advanced studies. 


Missionaries on Furlough.—Missionaries on furlough should be 
given opportunities for special study, and care should be taken that 
they are given a sufficient amount of real rest. All missionaries on 
furlough should undergo a thorough physical examination as soon 
as possible after their return home. 


Efficiency. —To prevent waste and to utilize “the mission force 
to the best advantage certain additional recommendations are 
made. We would point out also that the mission body by reason of 
its numerical strength and accumulated experience is now better 
fitted to understand the needs and possibilities of the field, and that 
a larger proportion of administrative authority should therefore be 
transferred to it. | 

While boards should appoint candidates to definite fields, the local 
executive authorities should decide their final destination. 

New missionaries should be required to take a period of rest before 
starting for their field of labor. 

No definite mission responsibilities should be laid upon the new mission- 
aries until the study period is finished. 

Expert business agents, typists, and men acquainted with building opera- 
tions should be attached to the missions when the amount of business matters 
makes it advantageous. 

We recommend to the consideration of the Home Boards the advisability 
of missionaries being appointed in the first instance for limited terms of 
service. A missionary might then at the end of his period either honorably 
retire or be retired. 

It is important that furloughs should not be unduly postponed from 


motives of economy. The difficulty of granting furloughs must be met by 
providing more adequate staffs and more frequent reinforcements. 


x. CO-OPERATION. 


National Co-operation and Organization.—Your Committee 
rejoices to find in the reports of the sectional conferences that a 
large amount of co-operation already exists. We also note an 
insistent demand for still larger co-operation, and especially for the 
adoption by the National Conference of measures for giving speedy 
effect to the findings of those conferences. Assuming the approval 
of the Mission Boards, we recommend the appointment by this Con- 
ference of a Continuation Committee to carry forward this work. 
We append to this report a tentative Constitution for such a Con- 
tinuation Committee, 
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Constitution of the China Continuation Commit tee. 


Articte I.—Nane and functions. | 

The name shall be the China Continuation Committee. The functions of. 
the committee shall be solely consultative and advisory, not legislative or 
mandatory. | 


ArticLe IT.—Objects. 

1. To help carry out the recommendations of the National and Sectional 
Conferences held in China in February and March, 1913, on behalf of the 
Continuation Committee of the World Missionary Conference, Edinburgh, 
1gI0. 

2. To serve as a means of communication between the Christian forces of 
China and the Edinburgh Continuation Committee, its Special Committees and 
the Mission Boards of the west. | 

3. To serve as a means by which the Christian forces of China may 
express themselves unitedly when they so desire. | | , 

4. To promote co-operation and co-ordination among the Christian forces 
of China. | 

To act as a Board of Reference when invited to do so by the parties 
immediately concerned. | | 


ArticLe III.—Composition of the Committee. | 

This Committee shall be composed of not less than forty and not more 
than sixty members. In-selecting members due regard shall be paid, (a) to 
representing the different nationalities, ecclesiastical families and departments 
of mission work; (4) to including men who for other reasons are particularly 
desired on the Committee. 

_1. Not less than one-third of the membership of the Committee shall be 

Chinese. | | 
2. The Committee shall have power to co-opt members in order to main- 
tain its membership or increase it to the number of sixty. | 

3. Members shall be elected for a period of three years but shall be 
eligible for re-election. 

. Inthe event of vacancies occurring ad interim, such vacancies may be 
filled by correspondence with all members of the Committee on the nomination 
of the Executive Committee. If a member leave the country expecting to be 
absent for a period of at least a year, his place shall be regarded as vacant. 


Article I[V.—Officers. 
The officers shall consist of a Chairman, two Vice-chairmen, a Treasurer, 
and a Secretary. | 


ArTICLE V.—Executive Committee. | 
___ 1. Composition. There shall be an Executive Comittee of fifteen members 
including the five honorary officers. 

_ 2. Term of Service. The members and officers shall serve from the close 
of the meeting of the Continuation Committee at which they were appointed 
until the close of the following regular meeting. | 
«3. Duties of the Executive Committee. The Executive Committee shall 
have power, ad interim, to act for the China Continuation Committee and 
under such instructions as the China Continuation Committee may give, as 
follows: | 

a. To fill vacancies in its own membership. © 
6. To take such action as may seem to it necessary for carrying out the 
purposes of the China Continuation Committee. 
c. To send to the members of the China Continuation Committee minutes 
of all the meetings of the Executive and such further information as 
may help to keep them in touch with the work, 
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ArrTicLE VI.—Meetings and Quorum. 


; 1. Of the China Continuation Committee. Regular meetings of the 
China Continuation Committee shall be held at such times and places as the 
Committee may determine, the ordinary expectation being that such meetings 
will be held at least as often as once a year. Special meetings may be called 
by the Executive Committee. At all meetings a majority of the total members 
of the Committee shall constitute a quorum. | 


2. Of the Executive Committee. Meetings of the Executive Committee 
_ shall be held at least three times a year at such times and places as it may 
determine. A majority of the members shall constitute a quorum. A vote 
of the Executive Committee may be taken by correspondence, in which case 
a two-thirds vote of all the members of the Executive Committee shall be 
necessary to a decision. 


ArticLE VII.—Sub-Committees and Special Committees. 


The China Continuation Committee and the Executive Committee may 
appoint sub-committees of their own members, and special committees com- 
posed partially or wholly of members outside the China Continuation Com- 
mittee to secure information and to carry out the other purposes of the 
Committee. 

Due regard shall be paid to making committees representative in character. 


VIII.—Amendments. 


Amendments to this Constitution shall require for their adoption a two- 
thirds vote of the members present at a regular rmieeting of the China Con- 
tinuation Committee. Notice of proposed amendments shall be sent to each 
member of the Coinmittee not less than four months preceding the meeting 
at which action is contemplated. | | | 


Voted that this Constitution be adopted tentatively for one vear, during 
which time it may be amended by a majority vote of the China Continuation 
Committee, with the proviso that after one year it may be amended only in 
accordance with Article VIII. 


Co-operation in Educational Work.—While each Mission should 
continue to maintain as many lower-primary and higher-primary 
schools as it needs and is able to support, we recommend that middle 
schools and colleges be conducted on union principles, making every 
endeavor to keep the standard of education as high as possible, and 
in conformity with government requirements, each participating 
Mission being free to give special religious instruction in its 
hostels. | | 

While union in theological instruction must remain optional 
with the various churches, we rejoice to note the fact that where 
such union has been tried, theological complications have not arisen 
thus far; and inasmuch as provision for higher theological instruc- 
tion entails too heavy a burden upon any single Mission, we recom- 
mend union in such work. | 

We recommend that, wherever possible, united summer Bible 
Schools be held in suitable centres for the Chinese Church workers, 
both men and women. | 

While gratefully acknowledging the work accomplished by 
existing societies for the distribution of Christian literature, we 
recommend the uniting of our publishing houses and our distribut- 
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ing agencies so far as possible; and at each large centre we recom- 
mend the establishment of a single depot. 


Co-operation in Church Work.—We recommend :— 
That so far as consistent with conscientious convictions, spiritual 
hospitality be offered to persons bringing proper certificates from 


the churches of which they are members.. 
That in the discipline of members the action of each church be 


recognized by the other churches, and to this end that any Christian 
presenting himself for membership shall not be received unless he 
have a certificate of good standing from the church to which he 
belongs. 

When an agent is dismissed for misconduct, by a Christian 
organization, others desiring to employ him should not do so with- 


out consultation with that organization. Cases of disiissal because 


of incompatibility with an individual missionary, while also a 
natural subject for friendly consultation, are not here given the 
same emphasis. 

That whereas prejudice and suspicion arise from mutual 
ignorance, the missionaries of the various societies and the Chinese 
Christians should cultivate friendly relations with members of the 
Roman Catholic and Greek communions, with a view to breaking 
down such prejudices as now exist. 

That statistics of all co-operating Churches be reported in the 
aggregate and that each co-operating church be at liberty to use 
these common statistics, provided that at the same time it states the 
portion of the common work which that branch is doing, so that 
supporters may not be misled as to the amount of work done by 
any branch. 

We rejoice in the proposal to hold a World’s Conference on 
Faith and Order, we commend the preliminary literature to wide 
perusal, and we ask earnest prayer for the blessing of God upon 
this important movement. 

Finally, recognizing that our deepest union is, and ever must 
be, spiritual, we urge, above all, that constant prayer be offered by 
each church for. the prosperity of all other churches ; and that union 
services be held at convenient centres for the confession of sins 
against each other, arising from our divisions, and for united prayer 
for the drawing together of the various branches of the Church of 
Christ in the bonds of truth and concord. 
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List of Delegates to the Conference 


Baller, F. W., Rev.,  # China [nland Mission, Peking 
Bashford, Rt. Rev. ‘J. W., Ph.D., LL.D., A 1% ia, Methodist Episcopal Mission, 


Peking 
Beaman, Rev. W. F., ae HS American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 


Kiatingfu, Sze. 
Bondfield, Rev. G. H., x { @, British and Foreign Bib'e Society, Chairman 


Committee of Arrangements, Shanghai 
Bowen, Rev. A. J., M.A., f§ X, Methodist Episcopal Missicn, Nanking 
Bradley, N., Esq., M.D., 4% #4 HK, Church Missionary Society, Pakhoi 
Brockman, S., Esq., B.A., 4 8, Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Shanghai 
Burt, Rev. E. W., M.A., English Baptist Mission, Tsingchowfu 
Chambers, Rev: R. E., D.D., #634 #%§, American Southern Baptist Mission, 


Canton 
Chang Lieh Ts’ai, Rev., #8 % A, Awerican Southern Baptist Mission, Canton 


Chang Po Ling, Esq., # (44, Nankai Middle School, Tientsin 
Ch’en Ch’iu Ch’ing, Rev., BK # $4, London Missionary Society, Amloy 
~Ch’en Jen Shan, Rev., Bf jl, American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 


Swatow 
Ch’en Tsai Hsin, Prof., M.A., bi 4 4, Methodist Episcopal Mission, Peking 


Ch’en Hin Fan, Esq., M.D., Bi # 2¥, London Missionary Society, Canton 

Cheng Ching Yi, Rev., #@##1, Member for China on Continuation Committee 
and Official Interperter of the Conference 

Ch’en Chuen Sheng, Esq., hi #4, Editor Zung Wen Pao, Shanghai 

Ch’eng Pu Yueh, Rev., # 4% 9, Canadian Presbyterian Mission, Honan 

Chia Yii Ming, Rev., 3%, American Presbyterian Mission, Ichoufu 

Chiu, Prof. Moses, Ph. D., A #24, Union Church, Peking 

Christie, D., C.M.G., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S.E:, i] #$ RA, United Free Church, of 


Scotland, Mukden 
Chuang Chen Sheng, Rev., #£ # #, Irish Presbyterian Mission, Manchuria 
Clarke, Miss Janet C., 3 & -—-, Church Missionary Society, Ning Teh, Fukien 


Darroch, John, Esq., Lit. D., R#&, Religious Tract Society of London, 


Shanghai 
Davenport, C. J., Esq., F.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., @ 3# X, London Missionary Society, 


Shanghai 
Ding Li Mei, Rev., J ¥ %, American Presbyterian Missions; Shanghai 
Douglas, Rev. G., M.A., @& 34, United Free Church of Scotland, Liaoyang, 
Manchuria 
Fenn, Rev. C. H., D.D., ¥ # #4, American Presbyterian Mission Peking 
Foster, Rev. J. M., ” D., fa #) mt American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 


Swatow 
Fowler, H. Esq., RAF. & S.L.R.C.P.S.G., @ 42, London Missionary 


Society, Siaokan, Hunan 
Gage, Rev. B., M.A., B.D., Yale Mission, 
Gamewell, Rev. F.D., 7 D. Ph.D., WHEW, Methodist Episcopal Mission, 
3 Honorary Secretary of Educational Association of China, Shanphai 
Gibson, Rev. J. C., M.A., D.D., % #3 &, English Presbyterian Mission, Swatow 
Gilman, Rev. A. B.A., American Church Mission, Hankow 
Gotteberg, Rev. J, A.O., 3% #14, Norwegian Missionary Society, Changsha, 


Hunan 
Grant, Rev. W. H., B.A., @ 3 #, Canadian Presby terian Mission, Weiliweifu, 


Honan 
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Graybill, Prof. H. B., M.A., % 7# 1, Canton Christian College, Canton 

Guinness, G. W., B 5% M.B., B.Ch., China Inland Mission, Kaifengfu 
Honan 

Hanson, Rev. P. O., B.S., #if 4 Ha, Methodist Episcopal Mission, Taianfu 

Hart, Deaconess, ¢##, American Church Mission, Hankow 

Hodous, Rev. L., 1] 4, American Board Mission, Foochow 

Horne, Miss A.M., London Missionary Society, Hweiau, via Amoy 

Hoste, D. E., Esq., 1] Df i, China Inland Mission, Shanghai 

Houghton, H. S., Esq., M.D., fi #, Harvard Medical School, Shanghai 

Hsii Sheng Yen, Rev., #f 5 R, South Fukien Presbyterian Church, Amoy 

Hughes, Miss Jennie V., jj 3 #2, Methodist Episcopal Mission, Kiukiany 

Hu Lan Ting, Rev., #j Ri 4, American Church Mission, Hankow 

Huntington, Rt. Rev. D. T., D.D., 42 American Church Mission, 
Anking 

Hwang Sui Chiang, Rev., American Mission, Changsha 

lliff, Rt. Rev. G. D., D. D., XW ¥%, Church of England Mission, Taianfu 

Jaffray, Rev. R. A. Zw E, Christian and Missionary Alliance, Wuchow 

Jones, Miss Mary 4 2% 32 #2, American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 
Huchowfu 

King, Miss Margaret, @ # 1, China Inland Mission, Yangchow 

Kollecker, Rev. A., Berlin Missionary Society, Canton 

Knight, Rev. W. P., #{ J. &, China Inland Mission, Pingyangfu, Shansi 

Kung, Prof. H. H., M.A.. fl # 8&8, American Board, Taikuhsien, Shansi : 

Lacy, Rev. William H., D. D., 7j H€ HE Methodist Publishing House, Shanghai 
and Foochow 

Lander, Rt. Rev. G. H., D.D., fg 7% @, Bishop of Victoria, Hongkong 

Li Chung Tan, Rev., 3 ft 3%, Methodist Episcopal (South) Mission, Soochow 

Li Pen Yuan, Rev., +: AK #j, American Board Mission, Peking 


Liu Kwang Rev., #1 American Presbyterian Mission, Ankin, 


Shantung 

Lobenstine, Rev. E. C., B.A., # Aj 4, Secretary Committee of Arrangements, 
Shanghai 

Lowrie, Rev. J. W., D.D., # & #, American Presbyterian Mission, Shanghai 

Lowry, Rev. H. H., D.D., 2] #¥ #i, Methodist Episcopal Mission, Peking 

Main, D. Duncan, Esq., F.R.C.S., F.R.C. P., Church Missionary 
Society, Hangchow 

McNeur, Rev. G. H., #74 B, Presbyterian Church of New Zealand, Canton 

Miner, Miss Luella, M.A.. 3: HH, American Board Mission, Peking 

Neal, J. B., M.D., # American Presbyterian Mission, Tsinanfu 

Norris, Rev. F. L., M.A., 38 Fj #, Church of England Mission, Peking 

O'Neill, Rev. F. W. S., M.A., fi Irish Presbyterian Mission, Fakumen, 
Manchuria 

Parker, Rev. A. P., D.D., % # x, Methodist Episcopal (South) Mission, 
Shanghai 

Paul, Rev. Alex., # #4 ¥, Foreign Christian Missionary Society, Wuhu 

Paxson, Miss Ruth, Ph.B., & yk #, Young Women’s Christian Association, 
Tientsin 

P’én Ch’i Feng, Rev., @ & ##, English Presbyterian Mission, Swatow 

Phillips, Rev. A. A., SE He BE, Church Missionary Society, Mienchow, Szechwan 

Pott, Rev. F. H., D.D., § American Church Mission, Shanghai 

Price, Rev. P. F., D.D., #% 2 MA, American Presbyterian Mission (South), 
Nanking 

Price, Rt. Rev. H. McC. E., M.A., Aji, Church Missionary Society, Foochow 

Rattenbury, Rev. H.B., B.A., ff, Wesleyan Missionary Society, Wuchang 

Rawlinson, Rev. F., & @ 4, American Southern Baptist Mission, Shanghai 
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Richard, Rev. dD. D, Lit. D., #2 A, Christian Literature Society, 
Shanghai 

Richardson, Miss H. “me ie 4, Methodist Episcopal (South) Mission, 
Shanghai 

Rieke, Rev. H., # 47, Rhenish Missionary Society, Tungkun, via Canton 

Roots, Rt. Rev. H., D.D., 3% American Church Mission, Hankow 

Schultze, Rev. O., Basel Missionary Society, Hongkong 

Scott, Rt. Rev. C. P., D.D., # Hf &#, Church of England Mission, Peking 

Shén Wen Ch’ing, Rev., 7 3X $4, Wesleyan Missionary Society, Wuchang 

Smith, Rev. A. H., D.D.,  B 2, American Board Mission, Tungchow, Chi. 

Song Chwan Tien, Rev., #, English Baptist Mission, Tsingchowfu 

Sparham, Rev. C. G., i & #7, London Missionary Society, Hankow 

Stewart, Rev. J. R., SA. X R, Church Missionary Society, Chengtu 

Stone, Mary, Miss, M.D., % 2k, Methodist Episcopal Mission, Kiukiang 

Tonnér Rev. G., 38 4 44%, Swedish Missionary Societv, Hwangchow, Hupeh 

Taylor, Rev: W. E., Ph.D., @ f# H, Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Shanghai 

Taylor, Rev. William, Aj #, China Inland Mission, Kianfu 

Ts’ai Yung, Rev., English Presbyterian Mission, Swatow 

Tsao, S. K. Esq., & & #, Secretary Committee of Arrangements, Shanghai 

Tsao, Miss F. Y., W 3 33, Young Women’s Christian Association, Shanghai 

Tse, Y. L., Rev., # B #. London Missionary Society, Canton 

Tsu, Rev. Y. ¥., Ph.D., A ZA 3, American Church Mission, Shanghai 

Voskamp, Rev. C. J., #1 — #®, Berlin Missionary Society, Tsingtau 

Wallace, Rev. E. W., B.A., B.D., 37@Bj, Canadian Methodist Mission, Chengtu 

Wang Yuan Tei, Esq., = 3c #, American Presbyterian Mission, Weihsien 

Warnshuis, Rev., A. L., M.A., 9% §@ 3X, Reformed Church in America, Amoy 

Warren, Rev. G. G., ff 6 A, Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society, 
Changsha 

White, Rev. F. J., #1 # BY, American Baptist Foreign Mission Sock 
Shanghai 

White, Miss Laura M., B.A., 3 4% HH, Method st Episcopal Mission, Nanking 

Wilder, Rev. G. D., A.B., American Board Mission, Peking 

Wohlgemuth, Rev. 4., Bf 3, Berlin Missionary Society, Shiuchowfu 

Yang, W. H., M.D.. Methodist Episcopal (South) Mission, Shanghai 

Vii, Miss Dora, & # RE. Methodist Episcopal (South) Mission, Shanghai 

Vi, Rev. H. D., HB, Church Missionary Society, Hangchow 

Yiu Sah Sing, Rev., Methodist Episcopal Mission, Foocliow 

Yui, David, Esq., # A #, Official Interpreter of the Conference, Shanghai 

Zia, H. Ll. Esq., @ HE FE, Young Men’s Christian Association, Shanghai 


VISITING DELEGATES. 


Bardsley, Rev. Cyril, Secretary Church Missionary Society, London 

Baylis, Rev. F., M.A., Secretary Church Missionary Society, London 

Franklin, Rev. J. H., D.D., Secretary American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, Boston, ‘esi. U. S. A. 

Haigh, Rev. Henry, D.D., Secretary Wesleyan Missionary Society, London 

~ Mott, Mrs, John R., National Board of Young Women’s Christian Associations, 

Montclair, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
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Memoriam. Mrs. J. M. W. Farnham: 
J. A. SILSBY. 


N Saturday morning, February 22nd, 1913, at about four 
o'clock in the morning, there passed away from the scenes 
of this life one who was widely known and greatly loved, 
and who for nearly fifty-three years had labored as a 
missionary in China. 

She began life in Newcastle-on- ‘'yne, November 2end, 1833, 
aud was given the name of Mary Jane Scott. At the earlv age of 
eight she crossed the Atlantic on a visit to her sister, who was the 
wife of a clergyman in New York. She returned and lived with 
her parents at Newcastle until their death, and then, at the age of 
twenty, she again crossed the Atlantic and made her home with 
her sister in America. There she became acquainted with a young 
man who was preparing himself for the Gospel ministry. An 
engagement followed, and three years after, on the day succeeding 
his ordination, Miss Scott became the wife of Rev. J. M. W. 
Farnham. 

The claims of the unevangelized millions of China appealed so 
strongly to the young couple, that we find them in October of 1859 
on board a sailing vessel of 1,150 tons bound for the far off land of 
China. A long, weary voyage of 133 days followed, and on March 
gth, 1860, Mr. and Mrs. Farnham arrived at Shanghai, aud were 
soon established at the South Gate. Here Mrs. Farnham and her 
husband labored for a quarter of a century, The twoschools which | 
were founded by them at the South Gate still flourish, and are the 
oldest in Kiangsu Province. Mrs. Farnham was in charge of the 
girls’ school for some twenty-four years, and during that time 
many of our best Christian workers received their education and 
learned to work for Christ. She was a mother to the boys and girls 
who were gathered in these schools. She helped them with their 
lessons ; she instructed them in household duties ; she taught them 
to sing ; she instructed them in Christian truth and duty ; and she 
set before them the example of a busy and unselfish and earnest — 
Christian life She taught her pupils to keep the Sabbath, and she 
was greatly interested in the cause of temperance, being president 
for many years of the National Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union. 

During all the years at the South Gate, and during the half- 
century of life in the foreign settlement of Shanghai, Mrs. Farnham 
has been a loyal and devoted wife, helping her husband in editorial 
aud literary work, and assisting him in ways innumerable. She 
has been a loving and self-sacrificing mother, and has made her 
home a haven of refuge to many a lonely heart, sharing her home- 
life with many who needed the good cheer and helpful hospitality 
which they always found at ‘‘Fernhame.’’ She has been a true and 
faithful missionary, in labors abundant, visiting among the women, 
helping in religious meetings, and making known to many the way 
of life. Seeking not her own, without selfish ambition, with no 
inordinate desire to preserve her own individuality, spending and 
being spent in helpful service for the Chinese, for her family, and 
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for her large and ever increasing circle of friends, she has given us 
a bright example of a life worth living. © 

In feeble health for some time before her death, she was ready 
when the Lord called her home. The evening before, a party of 
missionaries were entertained at her home and spent an hour-in 
social intercourse, and in song and prayer. Later in the evening, 
Mrs. Farnham helped in the Chinese Christian Endeavor meeting 
held in her home, leading in one of the prayers. She felt weary and 
retired for a few hours of sleep, and then at three o’clock cme 
again. An hour later she passed away. 

Seventy-nine years of preparation for the life which has now 
begun in its fullness! Seventy-nine years of faithful service, and 
then the summons: ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful servant, enter 
thou into the Joy of thy Lord !” 


$n Memoriam. Miss Lottie Moon 
W. PRUITT. 


ISS Moon was one of the precious gifts of Christ to China. 
Few have been so well- equipped i in mind or so large in heart. 
When I first knew her in Tengchow she was in her odd 
moments enthusiastically learning Hebrew. She had, before 
coming to China, learned Greek in this same extraordinary 

way, and learned it well. In her early years she was unusually 

bright and always a charming conversationalist. 

_ Miss Moon was the product of the best influences of Virginia. 
Taught by such men as Drs. Cocke, Hart and Toy, baptized by 
Dr. Broadus, and having the personal friendship of some of Vir- 
ginia’s best, one is not surprised to remember her frank cordiality, 
her courtesy, her hospitality, her unbounded unselfishness. 

Miss Moon's life in China was a long one. In her thirty-nine 
years here she saw many changes take place. In spite of the fact 
that Tengchow is not a very turbulent place, she was several times 
subjected to great anxiety. At the time of the Boxer uprising she 
took refuge for several days on a Chinese cruiser which was lying 
in the harbor, and of which Commodore Sah was at that time 
Captain. 

Miss Moon’s work may be divided into three periods :—Her 

first period in ‘Tengchow, her period in Pingtu, and her second 

period in Tengchow. ‘The two periods in Tengchow were 
about equally divided between visiting the homes in evangelistic 
endeavor and looking after her schools. ‘They differed radically 
in some respects. Iu her first period she had charge of a girls’ 
boarding school only, while in later life she kept a number of day 
schools going the whole time, some for boys and some for girls. 

During her early life she mingled much in the society of her 

missionary friends while in later life for her work’s sake she largely 

denied herself that privilege. Her first period was characterized 

_by faith, her last by a downright hopefulness. In the first she was 
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always cheered by the best of health. In the last she was beset by 
serious bodily infirmity. 

The period Miss Moon spent in Pingtu was unique, and in 
some respects the most important of her life. She secured a house 
there and lived down opposition where the men of the Mission had 
not been able to get a foothold. Her life there was most unobtru- 
sive. She livedin the simplest Chinese style, hardly having anything 
foreign at all. When her stay came to an end missionary families 
moved in without difficulty, and there has followed a period of 
beautiful prosperity to the work. 

Miss Moon fell a victim to a carbuncle behind the ear last. 
winter which rapidly reduced her strength and led toa time of 
great depression. I: December she started for the home land, but 
only reached Japan where the Lord Jesus received her spirit. 

Miss Moon's heart went out toward the young and toward the 
Chinese women who will miss her much. Not only did she love 
them but her kindness abounded often to her own hurt. We are 
all in much sorrow over the loss of that charming spirit from our 
midst, but feel all the more attracted to our heavenly home. 

Miss Moon was a missionary of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, but her spirit was tolerant and Northerners living adjacent 
scarcely knew she was tot one of them. May our Chinese friends 
catch the true inspiration of her life. 


gn Memoriam. Rev. Philip S. Evans, D.D. 


ORD has come of the death, on February roth, of Rev. Philip 
S. Evans, D.D., in his Ssth year. Dr. Evans was born in 
Bristol, Itngland. His father, a minister of the English 
Baptist Church, was for some years a missionary in the 
island of Sumatra, till forced to leave by the ill-health of 
his wife. 
Dr. Evans went to the United States at the age of 13 years. He 
graduated from Rochester University in the class of 1855, and after 
completing the course in theology, entered the ministry. At the age 
of 75 years he resigned from the pastorate, but continued to preach. 
In 1905 he came, with his daughter, to China, and stayed a 
a year with his son and family, then living in Yangchow. While 
here he took an active part in the work, assisting in keeping the 
record of the patients, teaching. the medical students and in the 
boys’ school. The early gift of funds to erect. the first hospital 
building was largely due to the interesting letters and reports sent 
home by him. ; 
Dr. Evans was in Kuling for one summer, and so became 
known to a large number of the missionaries in this part of China. 
On his way back to America he visited South China also. 
His death occurred at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., after a 
short illness. 
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Our Book Table 


kh. A GENERAL His‘ory. By P.V.N.MvyeERS. 7yvauslated for Shan- 
st Imperial University. Edited by JoHN DarrocH. Published by the 
University. 


We have found this work of absorbing interest. It contains 
a translation into Chinese, in a single volume of about 750 pages, 
of a short General History, recommended to the Shansi University, 
as the preface tells us, by Rev. Timothy Richard. The translation 
is described as having been made orally by Mr. Huang Tso-t’ing 
of ‘T’ungan, and committed to writing by Mr. Chang ‘T'sai-hsin of 
Shanghai. 

Twenty-seven pages are occupied by preface, table of con- 
tents, and introduction. ‘Then follow 82 pages on the chief oriental 
nations, India, China, Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, Phoenicia, the 
Jews and Persia; a mere sketch, of course, yet sufficient to show 
the indebteduess of Western civilizations to the old Empires of 
the East. 

The section on Greek History, which follows, occupies 130 
pages, and that on Roman History, to the fall of the Western 
Enipire, 138. ‘Thence we pass to the Middle Ages, dealt with in 
an introduction, 6 pages, a chapter on the Dark Ages, of 42, and 
ou the later Middle Ages of 78 pages. Similarly the Modern 
History of Europe forms the subject of an introduction, 5 pages 
and two chapters—one of 58 pages on the age of the Reformation 
and one of 128 pages on that of Political Revolutions, with an 
epilogue of 4 pages. A supplementary chapter of 34 pages is 
described as a ‘‘Compend of United States History,’’ translated 
and adapted by Rev. A. P. Parker. Finally there is au alphabetical 
index of foreign names, with their transliteration into Chinese 
character, occupying 22 pages. | 

It is a pity that this index has not been made more complete, 
and we should have found a converse index—Chinese trauslitera- 
tions followed by their European equivalents—very useful had 
such been provided. As will readily be imagined, one of the 
chief difficulties of such a work as the present is the need of 
mentioning a large number of foreigu proper names for which there 
is no generally recognized Chinese equivalent, and very few of 
which can be accurately represented in Chinese syllables. Conse- 
quently a reference to the European spelling is almost an essential. 
In the supplementary chaper on United States History this want 
has been supplied by the insertion of the English names in the 
text, but in the bulk of the book this is not so, and though very 
many of the names are indexed, we have found others omitted and 
have sometimes ex periencéd difficulty il identifying the persons or 
places intended. 

In the course of reading we have noted a few mistakes. The 
destruction of the Persian Fleet under Mardonius at Mt. Athos 
took place in B.C. 492, not in B.C. 462. The daughter of Henry 
the Eighth and Anne Boleyn was named Elizabeth, not Isabella. 
It was Louis the Sixteenth, not Louis the Fourteenth, who was 
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beheaded during the French Revolution. The statue of Liberty 
in New York Harbour was erected many years after America 
became a Republic. The name of the Roman Emperor Domitian 
would be more recognizable if written 4 3 ff as in the index, 
than as # fe FE found in the text. We are disposed to protest 
against John Cabot being called a Phoenician—no doubt Venetian 
is meant. It must surely be an error to describe the ravages of 
Danish and Scandinavian pirates as having afflicted Europe con- 
tinuously down to the 15th century. Nor can we accept the state- 
ment that fifty years of peace between England and France 
followed the Treaty of Bretigny in 1360. No doubt there was no 
repetition of Cressy or Poitiers, yet our recollection of French His-| 
tory, and in particular of the career of one Bertrand Duguesclin— 
perhaps more prominent in French than in English text-books— 
forbids us to regard the age of the gradual recovery of France 
from English rule as one of peace. Hungary, in this work, both 
in the text and in the maps, appears as faj Jp #J. The Austro- 
Hungarian Treaties with China give the name as & ip fj, Magyar- 
land. | 

The book is profusely illustrated and furnished with numerous 
and useful naps. ‘The style is on the whole very simple. After 
reading a few chapters one learns an armoury of quasi-technical 
expressions adopted td express Western conceptions, some of them 
perhaps rather new to the Chinese mind. A chapter on Greek 


Mythology, and one on Medizval Knighthood struck us as 


peculiarly instructive, but wherever we have dipped into these 
pages we have found our interest engaged, so much so indeed that 
we should confidently recommend the work to students of Chinese 
who wish to make their study of Wen-li attractive, for it is a great 
advantage, in learning any language, to have books whose subject 
matter is varied, familiar and intrinsically interesting. | 

At the same time it is impossible to regard this, or any other 
translation, as quite the final or ideal text-book of General History © 
for Chinese educational needs. It is doubtless a step, and an 
important step, in the right direction. But the point of view is, 
after all, that of the West, not that of the East. The pro- 
portionate importance of facts changes with the change of per- 
spective, as we regard them from opposite sides of the world. 
This work is, for a Chinese, not a ‘‘ General History ’’ but a His- 
tory of Europe ;—perhaps of the causes which have resulted in the 
present state of Europe. What China needs is a history that will 
show the inter-relation of her own history with that of other 
countries. Such a study, in a form suitable for school use, will 
doubtless appear in time, but it will need to be an original work 
not a translation. 

The Chinese themselves have, of course, not been wholly 
blind to this need, and have tried to supply it with such works as 
the jim Ht of HE (First Edition, Foochow, 1848; re- 
prints ot later dates), in which the history, as well as the geog- 
raphy of the various countries of the world is briefly traced— 
often very crudely and with many blunders—from such sources 
as the author was able to command. The thorny problem of 
transliterating European words is met, in the book I have named, 
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by giving collections of siternatine readings, which are often 
most illuminating as hints of the sources—chiefly English and 
Portuguese, according to the preface—of information. No doubt 
that effort has long since been out of date, yet it affords a sugges- 
tion of a line that might be pursued in popularizing knowledge 
among the Chinese. 

The question which a General History has to answer is, 
essentially : How did the present world of human states and in- 
stitutions arise? The answer requires less a detailed narrative of 
events in chronological order than a series of sections describing 
the contributions derivable from the various civilizations, religions, 
etc., that have successively competed for prenceneen over 
human destiny. 

The Western world is the resultant of the interaction, one on 
another, of a number of forces—derivable from the Ancient Fast, 
Greece, Rome, the Christian Church, the Germanic Tribes, etc. ,— 
no one of which has been disproportionately more influential than 
the others. China has hitherto been toa predominant degree the 
result of the internal development of one scheme of institutions and. 
ideas, on which the reaction of other elements has been com- 
paratively slight. Yet, even in China, a true history would show 
not stagnation but the growth through the ages of the operation 
of general processes ; the mutual or alternate dominion one over 
the other of the agricultural peoples and of the nomads of the 
northern and western wilderness ; the gradual extension of Chinese 
rule and civilization from its original haunts to its present area ; 
the contest between separatist—feudal or other—tendencies and 
the centralising influence of the Empire and of the Confucian 
scheme of social ideas; the infiltration into China of conceptions 
derived from Buddhism and from foreign sources generally, and, 
finally, that allignment of China with the rest of the world which 
is gradually working itself out. before our eyes. 


fi jt 3h # # COMMENTARY on GENESIS. By VEN. ARCHDEACON W.S. 
Mourk&. Ningpo Trinity College Book Store. 


From the introductory of this volume, we learn that this 
excellent contribution to Biblical exegesis is the result of seven 
years of laborious work in connection with Bible teaching in the 
Trinity College at Ningpo. Consequently it was well tested prior 
to publication. 

The preface explains the origin and meaning of the word 
Genesis and the following topics are discussed at some length :— 

The Origin of the World, The Origin of Man, The Origin of 
Religion, The Origin of Sin, The Origin of Salvation, The Origin 
of the Church, The Origin of the Bible. 

The exegetical portion is arranged under the twelve following 
sections :— | 

Creation, The Days of Creation, Adam, Noah, Noah’s ‘Three 
Sons, Seth, Terah, Ishmael, Isaac, Esau, Esau Dwelling in Mt, 
Seir, Jacob, 
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Each of the above divisions is divided. into appropriate sub- 
headings, under which not only the text is discussed but other 
portions of scripture are correlated with the topic under discussion. 

Thus there is here brought together a large amount of useful 
Biblical knowledge. | 

The commentary comprises 150 well-printed double or Chinese 
pages, in easy Wen-li, and the style i is for the most part perspicuous. 
In only a few instances has it seemed that it would have been an 
improvement if the fact could have been stated more directly. On 
the last half of page 7, lines 3, 4, and 7. the character fH} should 
be #. The first character means “ to strike’’ while the second 
means ‘‘to mould or form.’’ Page 22, on last half of page, line 
11, the character {fj should be fm. Page 25 the clause BR Ay 


does not seem to be clear. 

There are a good number of genealogical and cther tables 
interspersed through the book, which will be of great service, 
especially tothe Chinese. 

This valuable work ought to be in the hands of every Chinese 
pastor, evangelist, preacher, seminary student, and Sunday-- 
school teacher. And foreign missionaries would find much help 
in reading it. 

While some might not agree with: all that is ; found in this 
commentary yet we feel sure that all would appreciate its value. 


It does not attempt to explain everything, but it gives much 


valuable information, and is highly evangelical and _ practical 


in its teaching. 
D. H. D. 


ia READER. Trinity College hook Store, Ningpo. Price 
3 cents, 


This little book, prepared with special reference to the needs 
of primary schools, consists. of 100 lessons brought within the com- 
pass of 25 Chinese or double pages, and sets forth the birth, 
parentage, and the leading events of our Lord’s life, His crucifixion, 


- resurrection and His commission to the church, as recorded in 


the Gospel of Matthew, chapters i: 18 to vi:15, and Mark xiv to 
xvi. The text is easy Wen-li. On the first page I find # im 
for Holy Spirit. As the book is designed for use in mission 
schools, it would. have been better had 9@ @# been used, a term 
generally accepted by the missionary body. On page 6 there is 
the omission of the character #4 in the name of Abraham. 

In our og prayer, page 13, where it reads, RHA GK 
Kk Hm HK ..if the text of Matthew is to be followed it should: 
read R HM Am HBA 

The style. is easy and clear, and the printing well executed. I 
have no hesitancy in commending it for use in the various mission 
schools. The chief advantage in its use will be found in its 
being arranged in short lessons, each one giving some particular 
feature of the life of Jesus, thus making it easy for the pupil to 


memorize these important events. 


D. H. D. 
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#18 Lire oF LorD CHATHAM (PiTt THR E.DER). by MR. 
Hu I-Ku AND MR. YIN Edited by Dr. TIMOTHY RICHARD. C. 
La & cents. 


Lire or WILLIAM Pirt JUNIOR). Translaled by MR. YIN 
Pao-10. Edited by Dr. TimMoTHy RICHARD. C.Z.S. 25 cents. 


Lire or W. E. Gianstonn. Translated by MR. CHANG WEI- 
CHIN, L£dited by Dr. Timorny Ricuarp. C.L.S. 30 cents. 


Lire AND TrMks OF ROGER WILLIAMS. Trans- 
ated by SPEICHER. Edited by Dr. A. P. 
12 cents, 


Jj HR A SHorRT History OF WAR AND PRACE. AyG. H. PERRIS. 
lated by 1.00 HENG-SENG. C. LZ. S. yo cents. 


K THE Great ILLUSION, Ry NORMAN ANGELL. Translated by 
Yin 4o cents. 


All intelligent friends of China, both Chinese and Western, 
“must realize that, next to the spread of true national religion, to 
exalt aud fulfil all moral relations, human and Divine, China’s most 
pressing need is for a sanely wise statesmanship, both in domestic 
and international regions, to gain the pacific and harmonious 
development of all national interests. And in the light of this 
need, these new issues of the Christian Literature Society will be 
found to be timely and valuable. 

Statesmanship of any commanding order must be born in the 
man, not manufactured in him by rules and precedents. But those 
who aspire to statesmanship in New China (and their name is 
legion) need to familiarize themselves with the lives of the master- 
spirits among the statesmen of the world. even as all artists, of 
whatever grade of talent, need to put themselves to school among 
the masters of their art, before striking out their own mode of 
work. The above lives of three great British statesmen of the 
stirring Georgian and Victorian times, with their wisdom and 
their mistakes calmly portrayed, are well written and fluently 

translated. And ‘‘ The Apostle of Soul Liberty,’’ Roger Williams, 
is well worthy a place in this ‘ World's Leading Statesmen ”’ 
series. 
7 The other two books : are likely to attract great attention, if 
well advertised. In August rgro, a leading article in the 7a 7ung 
Pao, summarizing Norman Angell’s great work, was reprinted 
with a fine introduction as a leader in two consecutive issues of a 
prominent Chinese daily of Shanghai. And the work of G. H. 
_ Perris, approaching the ethics of peace and its victories from an 
historical standpoint, and crammed with interesting facts, is of a 
highly useful order. 


AC 


“ON Generar Peace.” Ay Dr. Rem. CL. S. 
This work seems to be a collection of addresses on this subject 
given at the first and second ‘‘ World’s Peace Conventions.’’ The 
first is by President C. W. Elliot and the second by James Brown 
scott, the U. S. delegate to the second convention at the Hague. 
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‘hese addresses are followed by a statement of the ‘‘ world’s’”’ 
expenditure in armaments by A. S. Johnson. 

A chapter is given to the progress of eerhations Law and 
the book closes with a short essay by Mr. sg J #€, dealing with 
the subject as a whole. As a help to Chinese students who wish 


- to study this subject this work should be, of considerable value. 


The appalling figures in connection with the expenditure on 
armaments should be a warning to Young China, but one fears 
that the example of ‘‘ the powers’’ will be too much for them and 
that they in their turn will follow the fashion. ~ 


History of CHarers XII, KInc oF 


SWEDEN. s Library Series.) By WIUNtFR ED TODHUNTRR. 
Translated into Chinese by 1,00 HENG SENG. C.LZ.S. 60 cts. 


A very nicely printed volume of 254 pages, (#7 type), on 
white rice paper. This work is divided into 8 shantere which 
are again divided into many subsections dealing with various . 
aspects of the life of this famous king and warrior. 

The Chinese student after reading this volume will hens a. 
better idea of the state of things during that period in Sweden and 
the surronding states: 

The style is easy and attractive which will doubtless add to 


the pleasure of reading. 
7. 


Some EVENTS IN EARLY CHURCH HISTORY TO THE 
IV Century.” Translated by the REv. J. WALLACE WILSON and MR. 
fe. C.L.S.. Shanghai. 20 cents. 


This book is printed in clear bold type, on good white foreign 
paper, with an attractive colored cover. 


There are thirteen short chapters : 
1. The world prepared for the Church. 
2. The Roman Empire from Augustine to Constantine. 
3. Nero’s persecution of the Christians. 
4. Pliny’s Letter to Trajan, and the Martyrdom of Ignatius. 
5. The Rescript of Hadrian and the Martyrdom of Polycarp. 
6. The merchantman seeking goodly pearls. Clement and 
Justin’s Narratives. 
7. The Churches of Egypt and Africa. 
8. Martyrdom of Perpetiia and Felicitas. 
9. Progress of the Church : martyrdom of Cyprian. 
10. The Diocletian Persecution. 
11. The Relations between Church and State. 
12. Church Buildings: the catacombs. 
13. The Empire from 


Such a work as this should be of great value to those engaged 
in Bible school teaching and every pastor should possess a copy in 
his library. This work is a welcome addition to the all-too-small 
supply of books on this subject. 

J. 7. 
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PROGRESSIVE LESSONS. IN THE CHINESE WRITTEN By T. 
BuLock, M.A., Professor of Chinese in the University of Oxford. 
Published and sold by Kelly Walsh, Lid. Price six dollars. 


This excellent book, first issued in 1902, now appears in a new 
aud enlarged edition (1912). It seems strange that so good a book 
should not have become better known in the ten years since it was 
first issued. The scope and plan of the work are well expressed in — 
two sentences from the preface: ‘‘ It is specially to aid the beginner 
who wishes to go straight to the literary language, that these 
exercises have been compiled; though it is hoped that other 
students inay be able to work, through them with advantage. 

The exercises are progressive, commencing with the commonest 
characters and the simplest of sentences.’’ 

It should be said that the. author has succeeded admirably in 
making the exercises really progressive, a thing by no means 
always accomplished in the preparation of text books for the study 
of Chinese. The hope that other students may be able to work 
through them with advantage is well founded, for the students 
beginning Wen-/7 who would ‘not find these exercises valuable must 
be rare indeed. One of the first things to be noticed in an exami- 
nation of the book; is the large number of quotations from the 
classics introduced almost from the first. Many of those com para- 
tively few easy sentences which so delight the student who is 
- beginning to read the classics because he can really understand 

them, have been collected here. ‘They, as well as the dispatches 
composing the latter part of the book, are real Wen-li as it is 
written, whether we like it or not. 

The principal change in the new edition is the substitution of 
— longer and connected passages in the first part of the book for the 
_ short and unconnected sentences of the old edition. The number of 
exercises has been increased and there is an interesting chapter 
on ‘‘Chinese Characters’’ introduced near the beginning of the 
book. A minor improvement seems to be the elimination of the 
word ‘‘ Chinaman.’ The plan. used in Kx. 8 where the character 
FF is used in many different ways in the same exercise is a good 
one and might well have been used more extensively. 

The translations which accompany all the exercises have © 
evidently been done with great care and, in most cases, with happy 
results. The beginner is, however, almost sure to be at a loss to 
understand the changes which occur in the mood, tense, person, 
and number of the verbs in the translations. He is told in notes 
on pages 36 and 37 that the articles, conjunctions, the copula, 
pronouns, signs of the plural, signs of tense and of voice are often 
omitted, and that he must be prepared to find words which he 
knows as one part of speech employed as some other. But for all 
that he is likely to wonder why the translator uses an imperative 
mood in one sentence and an indicative in the next, or a present 
tense in one sentence and a past tense in another. ‘The first, third, 
and seventh sentences in Ex. 15 will serve to illustrate this though 
others would do as well. ‘That is to say, the student will wish he 
might know why BA is as in the third 
person, past tense, indicative mood, while = #4 i) @ ff is trans- 
lated as in the imperative. And similarly he will ask why # & 
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IE @ KF & ZH is uot translated as a simple statement of fact in 
the past tense rather than as a conditional sentence. In some 
cases the guiding principle seems to be the meaning of the passage 
in its context in the classics, as was hinted in a note in the old 
edition (page 23) strangely omitted in this. But in many cases no 
reason for the choice is apparent, and if there is a good reason the 
beginner would be helped to know what it is, and if it is a mere 
matter of the translator’s taste it would be a kindness to let the 
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student know it. 


Tt seems a little strange that the colors (page 35, sentence 12) 

and the ‘‘elements’’ (page 36, sentence 20) are not in their usual 
hinese order, but these are mere trifles. 

The work of the publishers, except in the matter of fixing the 


price of the book, is beyond all praise. 


Especially to be noted is 


the care that has been taken to have the sentences so arranged that 
each can be read without the necessity of turning a page. 

Though this is a more expensively prepared book than the one 

1 ‘‘Elementary Wen-/i’’ reviewed in the February RECORDER, it 

is difficult to see why this should cost three times as much as that. 

It seems to the reviewer that if the price were a third (or even 


more) reduced the sales would be proportionately greater. 


At any 


rate one would feel more like advising every missionary to be sure 


to yet the book. 


J. W. CROFOOT. 


Correspondence 


LANGUAGE STUDY AT MOKAN- 
SHAN. 


To the Editor of 
THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SiR: Will you please an- 


nounce in the April number of 
the RECORDER that those who 
are interested tu the subject of 
Language Study at Mokanshan 
this summer are invited to write 
to me about it ? 

Though no definite promises 
are made at present, it is likely 
that there will be a group of 
people studying the Geography 
and History of China, under the 
leadership of Dr. J. W. Davis 
of Soochow, and a group read- 
ing ‘‘ The Fortunate Union.’’ 
Probably also a group will do 


some easier reading. It depends 
on what people wish to do, and 
if those who wish to work will 
write early it will facilitate the 
making of definite plans. 


Yours very truly, 
J. W. CrorFoor. 
SHANGHAI. 


A CORRECTION. 
To the Editor of — 
{ / 
‘THe CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DgAR Sir: In your February 


issue of the RECORDER I notice, 
with regret, that you insert my 
name at the foot of the condensed 
translation of the Regulations 
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of the Association of Chinese 


Socialists. I would like your 
readers to know that I am uot 
connected with this movement. 
The real promoter is Mr. Kiang 
Kang-hu. 


I am, 
Yours truly, 
C. M. CH'‘EN. 


ANGILO-CHINESE BIOGRAPHY, 
A SUGGESTION. 
To 7 
Dr. RICHARD, 
General Secretary, 
Christian Literature Society. 


SiR :—With reference to our 
conversation on the 15th instant, 
I beg to inform you that after 
many years’ study of the works 
of various foreign scholars on 
matters connected with China 
and the Chinese, I long ago 
became convinced that the pro- 
ductions from the pens of mis- 
sionaries were most useful and 
contain favourable views regard- 
ing our country and its people. 

I commenced this study in 
1893. The first book I had the 
honour to read was the ‘‘ Middle 
Kingdom’’ by Dr. S. Wells 
Williams who, though after- 
wards secretary to the U. S. 
Legation at Peking, was at first a 
inissionary in Canton for several 
years. After searching for some 
time, the next book I obtained 
was the Translation of Chinese 
Classics by Prof. James Legge, 
and this well-known sivologist, 


as far as I remember, was also a 


missionary in Hongkong for 
some years. 

Prior to the Chino-Japan War, 
when I was very young, I had 
already read from time to time 
with great interest the publica- 


tions of your Society which was 
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then known as the ‘‘ Society for 
Diffusion of Christian and Gen- 
eral Knowledge amongst the 
Chinese,’’ especially ‘‘ Essays 


for the Times’’ ®) 


by yourself and ‘‘A Review of 
the Times’’ by Dr. Y. J. Allen 


2). Between the years 
1896-7, when discussing ques- 
tions of reform by trauslating 
books with my intimate friend, the 


late Tang Sze Tong if 


I was frequently told by him that 
the publications of your Society 
were one of the most important 
factors of our reform movement. 
This generous advice I shall bear 
in mind for ever. | 

Space and time do not allow 


me to dwell at length on the 


many good results of Dr. John 
Fryer’s scientific magazine and 

Dr. W. A. P. Martin’s Inter- 
national Law, as well as various 
other missionary works on differ- 
ent subjects. 

Touching on the question of 
the memorable Revolution of 
191t, although I am not quite 
sure whether or not it has a 
direct connection with missionary | 
works, yet I must point out that 
both Dr. Kerr and Mr. Cantlie 
were missionaries. 

It is for the above mentioned 
reasons I venture to suggest 
that an Anglo-Chinese Biography 
for all Protestant missionaries 


who have done good for us, from 


Morrison down to the present, be 
prepared and published by your 
Society, with their books men- 
tioned in detail in order that they 
be respected and remembered for 
ever. 

Hoping you will lay my letter 
before your honourable colleagues | 


and let me have a favourable reply 


at your earliest convenience, 
Iremain, 
| Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) CH’EN Kuo CH’UAN. 
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MISSIONARIES AND THE HIGHER 
CRITICISM. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR SiR: It seems well that 
leaders of religious thoughit 
should understand the position 
taken by those who devote them- 
selves to the historical criticism 
of the Bible, for ‘‘ Knowledge is 
power,’’ and the more fully the 
Lord’s servant is informed on 
any subject the better he is 
qualified to reject or accept what 
is taught by others. | 
But I do not quite agree with 
the writer of the article in 
your March issue on this subject, 


when he says that the attitude 


of religious leaders and teachers 
towards the so-called higher 
critics of the Bible should be 
sympathetic—unless by sym- 
pathy he means sharing with 
unfeigned sorrow their intellec- 
tual difficulties, for we ought to 
syinpathize with them thus far. 


But I do not sympathize with 


them in their work for this 


‘reason. These men approach 


the sacred Scriptures, which the 
Christian knows to be inspired 
of God, from the agnostic and 
sceptical point of view. In 


reading our Scriptures in order — 


to ‘‘criticize’’ them, they act on 


the same _ principles which 


govern historical students in the 
study of profane history. For 
instance, George Grote, the well- 
known English historian of 
Greece, was guided by two basal 


principles in studying Greek 


history. ‘‘ First, that quite the 


rarest feat of the human mind 


is anything approaching pure 
invention; but that, secondly, 
scarcely less rare is a recital, 
however securely founded in 
history, which does not contain 
some elements of invention.’’ 


The conclusion the historian 
inevitably reaches, therefore, is 
that some of the Greek writing - 
and traditions to which he had 
access are facts, and some of 
them fiction. Consequently, it 
becomes easy to regard the 
miraculous in such writings as 
myth and legend having no 


foundation in fact. There is no 


objection against profane histo- 
lans dealing with merely human 
writings in this way; but has 
not the Christian a right to 
object to God’s word being 
brought down, say to the level 
of Greek literature, for critical 
purposes? The simple applica- 
tion of such a principle to Scrip- 


ture, if done in earnest, implies 


doubt and irreverence precisely 
where these ought not to exist, 
and for the time being surrenders 
the Christian position. If one 
has not accepted the Scriptures 
as inspired of God, how can he 


be an established Christian? 
And how can he allow the 
verity of Scripture to be se- . 


riously challenged without allow- 
ing his Christianity to be 
shaken ? 

The ‘‘ Historians’ History of 
the World,’’ published by the 
Zimes, London, would be prob- 


ably regarded as conservative. 


Its scholarship is unquestionably 
up to date. The following ex- 
tract, then, from that work 
may be justly regarded as a 
result of the historical criticism 
of the Bible. | 

In Vol. I, page 24, I read these 
words :— 

‘‘It is important to bear in 
mind the attitude of our pre- 
decessors in the field of historical 
writing regarding the ever inter- 
esting problem of cosmogony. 
It was not alone the ancient 
Hebrews who thought that they 
had solved the problems. Indeed, 
as we shall see, the Hebrews 
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were rather the purveyors than 
the originators of the story of 
cosmogony which they 
current ; and every other nation 
when it had reached a certain 
stage of mental evolution, ap- 
pears to have originated or bor- 
rowed a set of chronicles which, 
as adapted to the use of the 
nation, explained the creation of 
the earth and its human inhabit- 
ants in a way very flattering to 
the self-love of the nation giving 
the recital. No one to-day takes 
any of these recitals seriously, as 
a matter of course (Italics are 
mine] ; but on the other hand they 
possess an abiding interest as 
historical documents. 
nothing else, they have interest 
as illustrating the advance of 
human knowledge during the 
comparatively brief period since 
these strange recitals found 
eurrency.’’ This rather tedious 


extract is a.fair specimen of the 


historical. principles of profane 


historians applied to Scripture, 


and of course Old ‘Testament 
miracles in this Vol. I of the 
‘* Times History ’’ freely go by 
the names of myth and legend. 
But is it true to say, for instance, 
that no one to-day takes the 
Hebrew recitation of creation 
seriously ? And do we mission- 
aries in China desire-that our 
children should be taught such a 
thing ? 

I would ‘like to point out to 
your readers the principle which 
is given to guide the Christian 
in the study of the Old Testament. 
It is undoubtedly the principle 
which guided the Lord Jesus 
and His Apostles. It is a very dif- 
ferent priuciple from that which 
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governs the so-called higher crit- 
This priuciple is contained 
in the following words :— 

“ Knowing this first, that no 
prophecy of the Scripture is of 
any private interpretation. For 
the prophecy came not in old 
time by the will of man; but 
holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost.”’ 
II Peteri: 20, 21. It was by 
allowing a principle like this to 


guide them and never by the 


higher criticism principles that 
the writers of the Scriptures 
attained to that experience which 
your contributor rightly com- 
mends so much in_ his article 


in your March issue. But 
observe the words I have 
italicised: ‘‘Knowing this first.’’ 


Scripture is to be read with that 


certainty which faith gives 
and, a priori, the questioning 
and uncertainty which mere 
‘criticism ’’ involves, is dis- 


~ allowed from the nature of the 


case. This principle disallows, 
for instance, such a question 
as to whether Mark modified 
the actual teaching of ‘Jesus in 
order to suit his hearers. We 
disallow anyone to take liberties 
with that which. we reverence and 
love. It is because the bistorical 
critics have brought the Old 
Testament Scriptures down from 
the high plane on which Christ 
and His Apostles have placed 
them, and treat as human that 
which is avowedly divine, that 
Christians should be on _ their 
guard against such critics. 


Yours siucerely, 
THOMAS HUTTON. - . 


is he. subject matter. for this issue of the Recorder was already in type 
when it was decided to devote this number to the National Conference. The late 
meeting of the Conference and delay in getting material accounts for the late 


appearance f the magazine, 
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Missionary News 


A Proposal to Change the Market 
Days of Rural China 


Perhaps in more than half of 
China the people do their trad- 
ing at what are calléd (%%) 
markets. These markets are 
desolate enough an idle days, but 
market day finds men in ‘‘ oceans 
and mountaius,’’ busy, blue- 
coated throngs of them. 

It is the custom in most of 
these towns to have four market 
days in ten days. Of course no 
note is made of the Lord’s Day. 
So-it follows that nearly every 
other Sunday is a market day. 
It is almost impossible for a 


poor Christian, and especially a 


trader, to observe the day prop- 
erly. 

It is proposed that the markets 
be made to conform to the three 
odd or the three even days of the 
week. It would then have 
almost the same number of 
busy days as at present, that is 
twelve markets in twenty-eight 
days; and not as now, twelve 
markets in twenty-nine or thirty 
days. 

There is a very real oppor- 
tunity to-day to get this reform 
carried through by the new- 
party men. The new govern- 
ment has ordered a change to 
the solar calendar, that they 
may be in line with the leading 
nations. Pessimistic remarks 
are made to-day about the new 
government’s failure thus far to 
carry this point. 

The new men are naturally 
sensitive about it, for in nearly 
every dynastic change, there 
has been ordered a rectification 
of the calendar. Conformity 


to this change is a proof of 
the power of the ruler. The 
new government cannot fail to 
force the new calendar on the 
people without losing much 
prestige. | 

The market days as yet con- 
form to the lunar calendar and 


perhaps half of China remembers 


the day of the month by the 
market day. So the new govern- 
ment will very soon be forcing 
the markets to use the solar 
calendar. Now here is the 
strong point of our argument. 
It will zot be convenient for the 
markets 10 conform to the solar 
calendar on their old system—for — 
in the new calendar there is 
one month of twenty-eight days 
and seven months of thirty-one 
days—and so bring confusion by 
making markets on consecutive 
days or skipping as much as 
three consecutive days. This 
is the chusch’s great opportunity 
to suggest as widely as possible 
the weekly period instead of the 
decade and show how it will 
make market periods very regu- 
lar and also provide a way for 
the people to easily change to the 
new calendar. The week days 
will be easy to remember, and 
besides, the new calendars all 
publish the ‘‘star day’’ or 
worship day’’ i.e., Zhe Week. 
If the markets are changed to 
the days of the week it is safe 
to predict that the half of the 
people will forget the lunar 
calendar in six months. The 
government’s point will be car- 
ried and the’church will reap 
an untold advantage. As one 
of our workers put it: ‘‘ This 
alone would be worth all the 
blood of the revolution,’’ We 
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are presenting this matter to 
the new men and it meets with 
unanimous approval. We are 
planning to have it presented in 
the Magisterial Chamber 
and some influential men are 
- pushing it through representa- 
tives in the provincial assembly 
at Nanking. | 

The whole missionary body 
will of course welcome a move- 
ment that will aid the members 
of the church to observe the 
Lord’s Day. ‘This ‘movement 
means so much 
population of China and espe- 
cially that part of China that lies 
north of the Yangtse, that it is 
worthy of the most earnest 
effort. 

May we not be allowed to 
suggest that the missionaries in 
every section where these market 
conditions prevail, see to it that 
this market plan is offered to 
the new party ? Future local 
conditions will be determined by 
what is done in this the day of 
change. 

The real crux of the problem 

is in moving the torpid, con- 
servative, old market elders. 
A further argument that will 
have weight with them would 
be that the towns that adopt the 
_ solar calendar and hold markets 
according to the old plan will 
an account of the irregular days 
in the longer months, lose five 
or six market days in the year, 
and there appears no way to 
avert this loss, while the towns 
that hold markets according to 
the week will gain seven or 
eight markets in the year—a 
comparative gain of a dozen 
markets to the town that adopts 
the proposed plan. 
Before the different markets 
get synchronized and fixed ac- 
cording to the new calendar is 
the time of all times to make 
the suggested change. 
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Rev. W. F. Junkin. D.D., or 
the undersigned will be glad to 
send sample copies of sheet 
tracts on this subject iu Chinese 
to those who wish them, and 
will be glad to furnish further 
items about the progress of the 
movement here. 


B. C. PATTERSON. 
SUTSIEN, KIANGSU. 


Christianity and Socialism in 
Kiangyin. 


A frietid who has made an 
intimate study of social and in- 
dustrial. problems in England 
wrote me, not long since, that he 
believed Christian socialism would 
be the final solution of the present 
conflict. We should, of course, 
prefer to hear his definition of 
this panacea before endorsing his 
conclusion : for we have learned 
to be somewhat wary about 
admitting any form of socialism 


to too close fellowship with what 


may be properly called ‘‘ Chris- 
tian.’’ 
Having expressed this con- 


-servative attitude, it may sound 


inconsistent to state that Kiang- 
yin Station has made advances 
to the new order of socialists that 
has sprung up all over the land ! 
And more startling still will be 
the information that we have 
adopted their platform! Lest we 
be laid hold of for heresy, let me 
hasten to say that the ‘ plat- 
form ’’ in question was made of 
wood throughout and was of such 
a substantial typeas to be beyond 
criticism. 

Nearly two years ago, when 
large sections of China were in 
the grip of an awful famine, the 
teachers in our boys’ school and 
the medical students conceived 
the idea of holding a concert—to 
which there should be an admis- 
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sion ‘“fee—for the purpose of 
raising funds for the benefit of 


thefamine sufferers. When some 
of the leading men of the city 


heard of this plan they extended 


an invitation to us to give the 
performance in the largest hall in 
the city, which is often used on 
big public occasions. We were, 
of course, only too glad to avail 
ourselves of the opportunity and 
we were doubly gratified when 
one of the more prominent city 
schools volunteered to take part 
in the program. ‘The concert 
was pronounced quite a success 
and a goodly sum was realized 
for the relief of the needv. 

Since that day our relations 
with the better class of: the 
people of. Kiangyi in- have become 
‘and ‘more. friefidly-: they 
have patronized our schools as 
never: before and we have en- 
joyed most pleasant social inter- 
colirse -with.some of the best 
families of the city. ‘This led. 
the writer to hope that the day - 
would come when this large 
hall, referred to above, might 
be used for the proclamation of 
the Gospel of Christ to. these 
perishing: inultitudes. 

“As the Chinese New Year 
drew near; we felt strongly 
moved to make an effort-to hold 
evangelistic- meetings ‘in. this. 
large auditorium. ‘The request 
Was: sent in with many mis- 
givings, but greatly to our. 
gratification it was granted with- 
out’: the- slightest: hesitation. 
This hall is in tle same en- 
Gosure with the ‘City Temple’, 
the greatest strongliold ‘of -idola-: 
try in this whole section... Since. 
the “Revolution it has passed 
indé? the control of the ‘She 


Hii T'ang (it the ‘new 
ofder of Socialists which ‘is 


néniicing itself everywhere. A 


few days since, the writer asked 
one of the well informed men of 


the city what were the leading 
tenets of this society; the reply 
was that they stood for a level- 
ling of the rich and the poor 
aud a division of wealth—which 


has a very familiar ring about: 


it. He went on. to say, how- 
ever, than when Sun Yat-sen 
was in Kiangyin, not long since, 
he told the leaders: of this or- 
ganization that one hundred 


years would be required to ac- 


complish their ideals. Some of | 


Dr. Sun’s public utterances have 


seemed to indicate that he was: 
somewhat imbued with socialis- 
tic ideas. If he allows himself: 
a margin of one hundred years: 


for their development, though, 


there is no immediate occasion | 


of alarm. 


Happily, our Kiangyin social- | 
ists did not require us to accept 


their constitution and by-laws 
in order to secure the use of 


their fine hall. This. building 


is situated in the very heart of 
the city, which miade-it easy for 


all quarters: And they came ; 
we could not count them accu- 


the people to come to us from 


rately, but we-feel sure that — 


from 800 to 1,200 people attend- 
ed our ineetings, daily. 
For several’ weeks- we had 


been training choirs iti our two. 


schools and our-boys and girls 
added greatly to the interest in 


the-services: The church organ. 


was moved in for the occasion 


and the Victor - gramophone—. 


for which we had a number of 
sacred records—always won close 
attention. 


We were also glad. 


to avail ourselves of the oppor-- 
tunity) to distribute Christian 


literature. -In addition toe cal- 


endars and tracts, we had 1,500. 


copies of: a’ Chinese national 
hymn printed: and given to the 


people as they entered the door. 
This hymn embodied a prayer: 


for the Christianization and: ‘pros- 
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perity of the land, and the 
audience had the words before 
them, as the Christians sang it 
forth most heartily. 

A Presbyterian pastor, ## Be 
AE, from Soochow, took the lead- 
ing part in the preaching and 

met with great acceptance on 
the part of Christians and un- 
believers alike. Close heed was 
given to the preaching of the 
truth and more than sixty names 
were given in as inquirers. We 
feel, however, that the results of 
such a series of meetings can not 
be estimated by the number of 
those who expressed an interest: 
no doubt, waves of spiritual in- 
fluence were set in motion, there, 
that will radiate throughout the 
whole city. Our hope and prayer 
is that a rich harvest of souls 
may be gathered in. 


Lacy L. 
Kiangyin, China. . 


C. Il. M. News. 


Yangchow, Kiangsu :—Mr. 


H. Edgar writes on the 13th of 
March as follows :— 


‘*T baptized a man 
Feng-ti-ch’uen this morning in 
the presetice of almost all the 
Christians. Mr. Feng, who isa 
native of Shantung, was formerly 
a Republican soldier; but during 
the fight at P’u- k’eo he was 
badly wounded, and finally only 
recovered at the expense of his 
right leg. Whilst in the hospital 
he had a vision, when Jesus 
_ appeared to him and promised to 
spare hislife. This so impressed 
him, that on recovery he anx- 
iously enquired about the way of 
salvation, and after instruction 
in various quarters, associated 
himself with the South Gate 
work. It is a pleasure to hear 
his testimony, and I trust God 
will bless it wherever he goes.”’ 
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Shang-ts'hi, Honan. In a 
letter dated February 21st, Mrs. 
G. A. Anderson writes :— 


‘‘ We have been in Shang-ts’ai 
about three weeks. After our 
arrival, it was arranged that we 
should hold two separate Bible 


schools for the men and women. 
The women’s Bible school was 


first held, and commenced on 
Sunday, February gth. The 
chapel was crowded with women 
at the morning service. After 
Mr. Chang, the evangelist, and 
I had preached to the women, a 
communion service was con- 
ducted by Mr. Anderson, who 
put before those present a scheme 
for the starting of a boys’ school, 
as also for the opening of a 
preaching hall in a busy part of 
the town, and 120,000 cash was 
promised before the close of the 
meeting. On Monday morning 


the classes began: there were ten 


women present, some of whom 
stayed all the week, whilst some 
had to return home the following 
day ; others, however, arrived on 
Monday and Tuesday. We were 
interrupted in the mornings of 
the first two days by crowds of 
women who came to see the for- 
eigner, and we made use of the 
opportunity of preaching the 
Gospel to them. They listened 
with interest and attention, many 
staying for about two hours. 
On Monday afternoon the Bible 
class was attended by twenty 
woinen ; on Wednesday morning 
fourteen were present. All 
worked hard at the memory 
work, and were most attentive 
at the Scripture classes. As 
some of the women had but 
little knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, it was necessary to take 
the same subject two days fol- 
lowing ; the second day they got 
a more intelligent grasp of the 
lesson, and were able to answer 
questions. 
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BIRTHS, 
AT January 13th, to 
Rev. and Mrs. F. A. WENNBORG, 


Swedish Missionary pe pew a 
daughter (Karin Sigrid Kristina). 
Ar Viyang, Hunan, January 2ist, to 
Rev. .and Mrs. OLAV DALLAND, 
Norwegian Missionary Society, a 

son. 

Age Shekichen, February 6th, to Mr. 
and: Mrs. H. S. Conway, C. I. M., 
a daughter (Phyllis Ruth). 

At Kingchowfu, February 7th, to 
Rev. and Mrs. I. W. JaCoBsON, 
Swedish American Missionary Cov- 
enant, a son (Roland). 

At Siianghai, February 21st, to Mr. 
and Mrs. E. E. BARNETY, Y. M. 
C. A., a daughter (Eugenia May). 

Ar Fancheng, Hupelhi, March 6th, 
to Rev. and rs. CHRISTIAN 
SroKstaD, Hauge Synod Mission, 
a son (Evan Ludwig Robeit). 

At Shanghai, March 14th, to Mr. 
and: Mrs. THKODORE LESLIE, C. 
L. S., a son (Theodore William). 


DEATHS. 


At Cambridge, February 4th, E.siz£, 
the beloved wife of Dr. S. LAVING- 
TON Harr, of Tientsin. 

At Chengtu, March 12th, MAry E. 
SIMISTER, M. E. M. : 


ARRIVALS. 


Febtuary 14th, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
Haunt and Miss M. BJORKLUND 
(ret.) and Miss S. H. A. WIBEUL; 
all C. I. M. | 

February 19th, Rev. Kari Lup- 
WIG REICHELT, Norw. Miss. Society 


(ret.); Mr. M. O. HAvsTAD, Norw. 


Miss. Society. 

February 24th, Miss E. K. HOOPER, 
Cc. I. M.; Rev. and Mrs. A. 
sTaoM and four.children, (ret.); Rev. 
and Mrs. N. KULLGREN and child, 
(ret.); Mr. F. RyDGARD and Miss H. 
JOHANSSON ; all of Swedish Mission 
Society. | 

February 26th, Misses MANGER, 
Woops, LEwI!s, all English Baptist 
Mission, (ret.); Mr. ARNpt and 
family, American Lutheran Church. 

March 3rd, Rev F. D. GAME- 
WELL, D.D., and Mrs. GAMEWELL, 
M. E. M., (ret.); Rev. C. W. ALLEN 
and family (ret.); Misses DAv!kS and 
HEwps (ret.), all Wesleyan Mission. 

March goth, Rev. a Mrs. WAt.- 
TACK, Can, Meth. Mission (ret.). 

March toth, Dr. LOOTELL, and 
Rev. G. LOVELL and family, all Am. 
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Pres. Mission (ret.); Mr. and Mrs. 
KENNINGTON, Christians Mission. 
March 11th, Mr. and Mrs. G. A. 
Rocers and child, and Messrs. M. 
L. Grirrita and C. H. STEVENS, 
(ret.); all C. I. M. 
March 12th, Dr. F. F. AL.Lan and 
family, Can. Meth. Mission (ret.); 
P. Bostick and family, 
South Bapt. Mission, (ret.); Dr. 
ANNA HENRY, (ret.) and Miss Har- 
Rison, Can. Meth. Mission. 
March 13th, Misses M. E. Booru 
and R.jJ. PEMBERTON (ret.). Both 
March rsth, Rev. H. G. Brown, 
Can. Meth. Mission, (rc t.). | 
March 18th, Miss A. Hunrt, C. I. 
M. (ret.).. 


DEPARTURES, 


February 21st, Rev. W. N. Braw- 
STER, D.D., M. E. M., for U. S. A. 

February 27th, Rev. H. W. Houtp- 
Inc, South Chihli Mission, for U.S. A. 

February 28th, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
T. Forp, C. I. M., and child for 
England, via. Siberia, and Mr. G. 
WALENTIN, C. I. M., for Sweden, 
via Siberia; Dr. and Mrs. S. O. 
McMurtry, Can. Pres. Mission, 
for Canada; Mr. and Mrs. E.. 
OSNES and three children, Norwe- 
gian Lutheran Mission; Miss K. 
JOHNSEN; Miss M. FREDRIKSEN, 
American Lutheran Mission. 

March 7th, Mrs. H. W, Luce and 
fawiily, Am. Pres. Mission, for Ger- 
many. 

March 11th, Miss B. L. Frewer, 


March 14th, Miss E. R. Wuire, 
C. I. M., for England; Miss Jussixz 
V. ANKENEY, and Miss Rosse E. 
Dupt' y, both M. E. M., for U.S. A. 

March 15th, Mr. and Mrs. 
MUNGEAM, C. I. M., for England, 
Siberia. 

March 16th, Mr. and Mrs. GEORGE 
HoOwWELt and child, and Miss R. E. 
OAKESHOTT for England, via Siberia; 


all C. I. M. 
March 2oth, Mr. and Mrs. H. J. 
SourrE, C. I. M., and two children, 


for England, via Siberia. 
March 21st, Mr. F.S. BROCKMAN, 
Y. M. C. A., for America. 
March 25th, Miss CRAWFORD, 
M.D., Wesleyan Mission, for Eng- 
land; Mr. and Mrs. C. BoyNTON 
Y.M.C A., for America. 
March 29th, Mr. and Mrs. H. A. 
MORAN, Y. M. C. A., for America. 
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